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IV. 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


I am asked by the editor to set down a few thoughts on the sub- 
ject of the “ Private Secretary,’ presumably because, as one who 
has once filled that post, 1 am expected to lay bare to the public 
gaze the arcana, the mysterious subtleties, the Machiavellian 
intrigues, the secrets of the brotherhood. Such hopes, it may as 
well be said at once, are doomed to disappointment,—not, of 
course, because there are no secrets to divulge. What craft or 
occupation is there which does not darkly hint at, or, by its signi- 
ficant reserve, allow the outside world to believe in its possession 
of some great mystery, not lightly to be revealed to the un- 
initiated ? The sceptic may deride our pretension, but has not 
even Freemasonry triumphed over this incredulity ? and I for 
one will not so outrage my professional conscience as to divulge 
all I know. 

But I beg those who may read this article, preparatory to one 
day themselves wielding the secretarial pen, not to blame me for 
this resolution. When the day comes on which they shall peruse 
the correspondence, read the papers, and enjoy the confidence of 
some political chief, then, and not till then, will they understand 
the awful joy of ‘‘ practising official reserve.” The weight of 
official secrets will lie upon them, a heavy yet delightful burden ; 
they will exult, with malicious satisfaction, in employing towards 
their friends a patronising ‘‘ I-could-an-I-would” style of conver- 
sation. This is a great subject, and one which can best be con- 
sidered in dealing with the “official” secretary, whose very 
life-breath indeed, it is; but it is here incidentally mentioned 
in order to excuse and cover any apparent deficiencies of mine in 
dealing with my subject. 

So much by way of preface has been necessary as an assertion on 
behalf of the secretarial craft of its possession of professional 
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ecrets. And, more than that, from a purely personal point of 
view, it has been eminently desirable, as tending to postpone the 
supreme moment when a more detailed examination of my subject 
becomes necessary. The Private Secretary, his qualifications, 
career, and work is the topic of this paper. ‘‘ Well, then,” it 
may be said, “ give us his qualifications, career, and work, and go 
ahead.” Very excellent advice, and easily given, just as the by- 
stander on the pavement, from his easy Security, directs the 
vanquished street boy to i go in and win.’ But my ditficulty 
(I indulge a savage hope that it is not peculiar to my self) is, how 
that advice may best be carried into effect. For there are, as will 
be presently shown, many kinds of private secretaries, differing i in 
their work and career, and differing also in some, though agreeing 
in many, of the qualifications necessary for the discharge of their 
duties. Should I, then, proceed to classify their various species 
after the most approved Aristotelian method, detailing the various 
excellences and defects of each, or should I rather, leaning towards 
the system of his great rival, depict the perfect and archetypal 
private secretary, deducing from the contemplation of that great 
ideal the qualities necessary for its earthly and imperfect repre- 
sentatives 

It must be confessed that the latter course presents many 
attractions. The ideal private secretary is a being possessed of 
so many virtues and admirable attributes—perception, memory, 
neatness, quickness, punctuality, industry, discretion, tact, temper, 
and gentlemanliness—that the delineation of him could not fail to 
be of delight to the artist and a great moral lesson to the beholder. 
But, on the other hand, such a course has its drawbacks. Were 
we only to observe the merits of the ideal, the real private secre- 
tary might be puffed up under the false supposition that all those 
merits centre in himself, while aspirants, in the innate modesty of 
their natures, might be daunted from entering on a career which 
demands the possession of such exceptional qualities. Now this is 
a misfortune which must be guarded against, for the private 
secretary is an individual so delightful to himself, and conferring 
so much innocent pleasure on those who behold him, that it would 
be unfortunate were the race to suffer diminution. Moreover, 
the private secretary is really a useful person. Were he to become 
extinct, much useful work would cease to be done; many an em- 
ployer, deprived of his staff, might totter and fall by the way. 
Therefore it is better to adopt the less ambitious method, and to 
show what may be expected of private secretaries in the various 
walks of life in which they may be called upon to exercise their 
functions. 

Generalising somewhat, it may be said that there are of private 
secretaries five species, which we may term mercantile, literary, 
domestic, political, and official. Our concern is mainly with the 
two latter classes, as those which are generally referred to when 
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speaking of secretarial work, but a few words about the others are 
desirable. 

Of the mercantile private secretary it is not necessary to say 
much. This is a post not accessible to outsiders. It will almost 
invariably be filled by a clerk already employed by the firm, who 
will be selected from amongst his comrades by the head of the 
establishment to assist him in his correspondence. For the proper 
discharge of the duties of such a position a knowledge of short- 
hand is absolutely essential, and it may here be said that all 
secretaries, whatever their duties, will find this accomplishment of 
the greatest possible value. But, given a knowledge of shorthand, 
the mercantile private secretary may owe his position to various 
circumstances, more or less adventitious. He may be a relation of 
“the firm,” or he may be selected for conspicuous merit, or because 
he is possessed of a gentlemanly address and demeanour. This is 
indeed a gift which must be possessed by all those private secre- 
taries who desire to approach the ideal. In the first place, the 
secretary and his employer are placed in constant and intimate 
relationship, and consequently the chief will always prefer a 
pleasant companion. Moreover, it will constantly be the secre- 
tary’s duty to represent his chief, to interview visitors, or to act as 
ambassador on his behalf. And in such transactions it is eminently 
desirable that he should be able to comport himself with tact and 
politeness. That he should be discreet it is unnecessary to say ; 
in the natural order of things many private matters will come to 
the secretary's knowledge which he is in honour bound to forget, 
or, if he remembers them, to keep in strictest secrecy. 

Of the literary private secretary, too, | feel called upon to say 
but little. The word “literary” is here to be taken in its broadest 
signification. Perhaps “artistic” would be a better expression, 
including, as I desire it to do, all those walks of life which have to 
do with the arts and sciences. From this definition it is plain 
that the qualifications necessary for the candidate must vary very 
widely according to circumstances. Thus the secretary to the 
man of science should himself possess a knowledge of the science 
affected by his chief, while the secretary to a theatrical manager 
will be almost entirely engaged in purely business transactions. 
What may be the functions of the private secretary or amanu- 
ensis to an author of renown, it would perhaps be delicate and 
invidious to inquire. There may possibly exist a radical and 
irreconcilable, though tacit, difference of opinion between himself 
and his employer as to his share in the works which are to crown 
the latter with immortality. There have been before now various 

strange hints and innueudos on this matter, which admit of con- 
siderable speculation. It need not, however, be pursued further 
here, and indeed is to be regarded as one of the sacred mysteries 
of the brotherhood. 

It will be seen that in the classes just described the private 
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secretary is little more than a clerk, directly under the control 
of his employer, and acting entirely under his directions. He is, 
in fact, little more than a clerk. Above them, as one entrusted 
with wider duties, larger functions, and greater responsibility, 
comes the domestic private secretary. By this term I mean to 
indicate the secretary of some private person of large wealth or 
great estates, who assists him in the management of his private 
affairs, and in the discharge of their semi-public duties, which the 
possession of such property entails upon the fortunate owner. 
To specify in detail the multifarious duties which occupy such an 
one is almost hopeless. 

There are, first, the purely domestic arrangements. The secre- 
tary will not, of course, have to see to every detail; these are 
matters falling within the province of the housekeeper or major- 
domo, but it will be his duty to go through the various accounts, 
and to check the domestic expenditure. Neither will he have to 
interfere with the working of the estate, for that will be done by 
the agent; but he will frequently have to communicate in his 
employer's behalf with the agent, and should therefore be conver- 
sant with the general working and system of management of the 
property. He will receive reports from such departments as the 
stables, gardens, and kennels (if his employer keeps hounds), and 
he will have to keep the accounts connected with those depart- 
ments. In his correspondence he will find abundance of occupation 
of a varied character. There will be the management of the 
various charities and local or national subscriptions to which his 
chief contributes. Woe betide him if his master be a man of 
known benevolence, for then the deluge of begging letters, and 
applications from hospitals, schools, churches, and charitable 
institutions will pour in upon him with strong and never-ceasing 
flow. Many of these will, of course, be dealt with summarily, a 
few acceded to, very many rejected. Often he will be consulted 
as to the merits of the applications made, and then will come into 
play whatever tact or knowledge of the world he may possess. 
From his widening experience he will soon be able, in very many 
cases, to sift the letters of the professional beggar from the genuine 
ery of suffering virtue, with that instinct which enables the bank 
to detect, by a mere touch, amidst a pile of coins, the fraudulent 
shilling or half-crown. Very audacious are some of these begging 
letters, and amusing from their audacity and boldness of state- 
ment. There is the carpenter, with an enormous family, each 
member of which is afflicted by a different but incurable disease, 
the various symptoms generally described with vivid but un- 
pleasant detail, who requires a few pounds to start on a most 
lucrative job. A melancholy story enough, if it were not possible, 
by internal evidence, to see that the writer is a rank impostor. 
There is another kind of beggar who writes in a jaunty style, de- 
manding your benevolence as a right, though occasionally he 
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qualifies this by promising to look upon whatever you may give 
him as a loan, the security for which is generally of a shadowy 
character, to say the most. 

The private secretary will see many such epistles,—so many that 
he at last learns to look on all such applications with suspicion. 
But mixed with them he will find the antidote to over scepticism. 
Many a case of genuine distress will come before him. Too often 
indeed he will find that the writers are really beggars, though 
their case may be perfectly genuine, and their sufferings very real. 
They are people who find begging easier than work, and will not 
aid themselves so long as the public will help them, moved to 
compassion by their truthful tale of woe. But these are persons 
to be assisted charily. There will be found many others far more 
deserving. The saddest page of human life will lie open before 
the private secretary. In it he will read of old servants reduced 
in their age to destitution, of widows or deserted wives struggling 
to maintain their families, and asking for a few shillings towards 
the purchase of a sewing machine, or perhaps to pay the rent to 
avert impending eviction. Mothers will write from the bedside 
of a dying child ; a girl will send some little painting, in the hope 
of finding a purchaser, to help her sick mother; men and women, 
nurtured in comfort, will narrate their defeat in the battle of life ; 
perhaps a clergyman will describe his struggles to feed and 
educate his family, and to look like a gentleman on a stipend, 
always small, and now gradually disappearing under the stress of 
agricultural depression. 

This is the correspondence of which the private secretary would 
most ‘willingly be relieved. To but few out of so many can favour- 
able answers be returned, and often he cannot help picturing to 
himself, as he pens the letter of refusal, what a blighting dis- 
appointment it will be when it is eagerly torn open in the presence 
of the expectant family, however kind and sympathetic may be 
the terms in which it is couched. 

The private secretary will receive visitors. Those who come on 
ordinary business he will have no difficulty in dealing with. They 
will be soon despatched, but courtesy must be combined with 
business-like brevity. There are others whom he will find more 
troublesome. The inventor of some patent lock, which, if 
purchased, will generally be found to combine every possible 
imperfection, difficult to fasten and next to impossible to unlock ; 
the man with a picture which has been an heirloom in his family 
for generations, but which he now desires to part with at an 
alarming sacrifice ; the gentleman who solicits orders for an Ency- 
clopzedia to come out in monthly numbers, or an engraving of some 
famous picture; the journalist with schemes for a reconstruction 
of the county paper ;—all these will come and favour him with their 
society for indefinite periods. Occasionally, too, he will receive a 
call from some applicant for assistance, who prefers to urge his 
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claims by word of mouth rather than by correspondence. The 
visitor will sometimes be stopped by the servants, but too often 
will he elude their vigilance, and, so to speak, get within the 
secretary's guard. Then let him abandon hope. The invader will 
spare him not a jot or tittle of his well-rehearsed harangue. The 
story is sure to be a long one, and generally it will be found that 
its length and its veracity vary inversely. Testimonials will be 
produced, or answers to begging letters from well-known persons 
who have unwarily subscribed, mysterious-looking documents, 
dirty and frayed from constant folding, and each one will have to 
be perused. Particular attention will be directed to the state 
of the visitor’s apparel, especially to the shininess of the seams, 
and the deplorable condition of the boots. As the applicant 
triumphantly points to every rent and patch, he will remind you 
irresistibly of Anthony displaying Cesar’s robe. Then he will tell 
how he has pawned everything (the duplicates will be brandished 
in your eyes) except, and here, if very skilful, the voice will shake, 
and perhaps a tear dim his eye (more suggestive, however, of 
alcohol than emotion), except his wife’s wedding ring. This wife 
is a most extraordinary female, for she is always described as being 
on the verge of an interesting event, even at successive visits, 
which, from the interval between them, would render such an 
occurrence a matter of the highest phy siological improbability. 
Beware how, from pity or weariness, you induce your chief to 
assist this person. If you yield, your life will be a burden. He 
will call frequently. If the servants deny you to him, he will 
waylay you at your club or in the street, and cry. U nless you 

want to spend your life dodging him, frequenting unusual 
thoroughfares, or looking right and left, as though oppressed by 
some guilty secret, you had better lend him five shillings, warning 
him that at your next meeting you must insist upon repayment. 
This may save you, but nothing else will. 

The political private secretary is one who works for some 
private or unofficial member of Parliament. He may sometimes 
combine with his political duties, the functions of the domestic 
secretary. In most instances, however, this will not be the 
case. He will have nothing to do with house or estate manage- 
ment, or with the business affairs of his chief, except to write an 
occasional letter to the agent on some general matter. His 
correspondence will be mainly with constituents, and the secretaries 
of the various clubs and associations which demand pecuniary 
assistance from their member. He will also make the epistolary 
acquaintance of some hundreds of worthy individuals, residing in 
various portions of Her Majesty’s dominions, who seem to have 
nothing to do except write to members of the Legislature, and whe 
communicate their ideas upon all kinds of subjects with a lavish 
expenditure of paper and ink. To endeavour to enumerate these 
subjects would be to give an exhaustive catalogue of the topics 
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which exereise mankind. From capital punishment to madness 
in dogs, from the right of free speech to an improved kind of 
manure, from an improved system of currency to vaccination, the 
correspondence ranges the whole gamut of political and social 
theories. 

Answering these communications is easy work enough, but, oh 
dear! the weariness of reading them. They are never short, on 
that you can stake your bottom dollar. No, there is no meanness 
or littleness about the writers. They have their ideas, and they are 
resolved that you shall share them all in their generous plenitude. 
There are, however, two main stumbling blocks in the way of your 
attaining an accurate know ledge of the contents of their despatches. 
First,a tendency in their writers towards incoherence and ramblin 
and second, a style of penmanship, for which the epithet “ vile ” i 
mild and insufficient. 

There is the class of letters to which the private secretary 
cannot properly reply, those, namely, which request the autograph 
of his chief. For the private secretary to reply to such would be 
a heartless fraud upon a confiding enthusiast; but strange stories 
on his subject are rife. How many hundreds who craved for the 
autograph of the Iron Duke were made happy by those little 
notes, commencing with the well-known formula, “IF. M. the 
Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. Snooks,” 
etc.; how they resolved to preserve them, and 


“ Dying, mention them within their wills, 
Handing them down as a rich heritage 
Unto their children.” 


Until,one day the bubble burst, when the horrid rumour circulated 
that the notes aforesaid had all been written by Algernon Greville. 
Doubtless this was an unintentional fraud; but what are we to 
think of the great American general, who thus replied to a lady 
who had begged for his autograph and a lock of hair ?— 

“MapaM,—I regret that I cannot comply with your request, as the secretary who 
writes my autographs has sprained his-wrist, and the gentleman who supplies the 
locks of hair has gone bald.— Yours faithfully.” 

No, never shall the name be disclosed, lest the lustre of the 
‘“‘ March to the Sea” should haply be dimmed. 

Naturally, however, the most important work of the political 
private secretary is that more closely and directly connected with 
politics. He will have the arrangement of the parliamentary 
papers, those thrilling volumes which a generous country daily 
lavishes upon her legislators, who are always grumbling at those 
they have, and yet, unwarned by the past, constantly moving for 
more. The inexperienced private secretary will shrink and turn 
pale at the first sight of the ponderous tomes which are delivered 
to him. But let him take heart of grace. He will only be expected 
even to glance at an infinitesimal proportion of them. It is, indeed, 
currently reported that there exists a hon. member who reads every 
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Blue Book and Return which appears, but he is only an Irish 
patriot, and need not, therefore, be regarded as responsible for his 
actions, or as an example for others. Some returns, of course, the 
private secretary will have to peruse, those which bear upon the 
interests which his chief has most at heart. At first he will find 
this work slow and toilsome, but it will soon become lighter by 
practice, until he will find himself—that is, if he in any degree pos- 
sesses the qualities of the archetypal secretary—able, with rapid and 
unerring eye, to perceive and grasp the salient points of the docu- 
ment under perusal. 

Here we have one of the qualities most desirable for the private 
secretary. Memory he should of course possess, but above all things 
will he find quickness of apprehension and powers of swift analysis 
valuable. A long report may be delivered in the morning, which 
may be of vital importance for that night’s debate, in which his 
chief intends to take a part. Then will the ideal secretary show 
his power. At a glance he will sift the grains of wheat from the 
bushels of chaff, and among the wheat he will discern what is 
valuable for his especial purpose. In his mind will rise the argu- 
ments of opponents, and as rapidly will he perceive the points on 
which they may be confuted. Or some great opponent will deliver 
a speech, and, as he reads it, the ideal secretary will discover, in the 
pigeon-holes of his well-ordered mind, all kinds of disagreeable facts 
or quotations from old and half-forgotten speeches, whereby the 
great opponent may be reduced to grovelling confusion. 

To this end the private secretary should keep a book for news- 
paper cuttings, in which to paste the speeches of the principal men 
of the day, and therein his chief will find, in the hour of need, an 
armoury from whence he may draw the most deadly weapons of 
debate. Usually the secretary will receive instructions from his 
chief as to the quotations or facts which are wanted, but sometimes 
he will suggest one which the other has forgotten. In this work 
he will find, if he has the instincts of the sportsman, much ex- 
citement, and as he lights on some old utterance which convicts 
his foe of inconsistency (in these days the covers are well stocked 
with such game), he will feel a glow of satisfaction as if he were 
bringing down some bird of rare plumage. To do this successfully 
the secretary must have considerable political knowledge, but that, 
of course, goes without saying in one seeking such a position. 

The political private secretary should possess considerable tact. 
He will be in constant communication with Government officials ; 
he will have to interview reporters, constituents, and others. 
Therefore he should be a gentleman, using the word in its widest 
and best sense. 

And now we approach the highest and most beautiful type of the 
private secretary—the official. The discussion of such a topic is 
not lightly to be undertaken. He is not, it is true, a Minister, 
but does he not daily, nay hourly, talk with, and gaze unabashed 
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upon the Minister himself? Indeed, in some respects he is even 
more awful than that august personage. The Minister sometimes 
forgets his office, and unbends in social converse, but the private 
secretary never. He understands what is due to his position too 
well for that ; he knows too well what is due to the class of which 
he tlatters himself he is an ornament. 

From what I have said, it will be gathered that by the term 
“ official” I denote the assistant to a member of the Government. 
In most cases he is selected from among the clerks of the depart- 
ment over which his chief presides. Sometimes he is an outsider, 
brought in by the incoming Minister. If he be one of the latter 
class, with what pride does he enter for the first time the sacred 
| precincts, receiving with becoming condescension the salutes of the 
messengers. With what a swelling heart and lofty mien does he 
take possession of his room, and seat himself before his table, 
whence, on official paper, he pens missives to all his friends, frank- 
ing them with his chief's name, in order to show to all men by 
those presents that he has now a place in the official hierarchy of 
the nation. 

A part—nay, that is but a poor way of describing his influence. 
He recalls how Disraeli (or some one else) once said that England 
was ruled by her private secretaries, and he mentally registers a 
vow that, whatever blunders his chief and the Cabinet may make, 
England shall be able to rely on him at least in her hour of trial. 

All the papers of the department are transmitted to the 
Minister through his private secretary. With fearful joy he 
receives the first batch, with difficulty he restrains himself while 
the.messenger, his own messenger, is in the room, but ere the door 
is closed he flings himself upon them with avidity. This greedy 
longing for work will, depend upon it, rapidly wear off, but while 
it lasts the national business is dispatched with joyful zeal. Then, 
when four o'clock arrives, he smooths his hair, washes his hands, 
gently rubs a silk handkerchief (all good official secretaries wear 
silk handkerchiefs), and goes to the House of Commons. There, 
by virtue ot his office, he finds ready access to the lobby, when 
his j joy is complete, if business compels him to hold converse with 
the Minister. He feels, as they commune in some corner, that 
the eyes of all men are upon him, and he is glad. If he has 
nothing else to do he looks through the doors into the House, and 
dreams of the day when he himself shall hold a portfolio, and issue 
from those portals to interview a private secretary of his own. 

From the House, about five o'clock, our private secretary goes 
to the park. This he does because he feels it is his duty to restore 
national confidence by his presence in the most popular resorts. 
Behold him as he paces by the Row. His hat is the glossiest, his 
coat the most faultless, his cuffs and collars are the longest and 
most resplendent. By so much as he fails in these characteristics 
does he fall short of the great archetype, but it is only just to 
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THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


say that in them at least he strives hard after the ideal. His 
demeanour is a happy combination of the severe and urbane. 
By the one he testifies to the burden of the secrets of State which 
lie heavy on him, and bow down his youthful head with care. 
By the other he designs to show how a strong nature can, at 
times, throw off the load, and suffer its fortunate possessor to 
relax in the society of his fellow-men. 

Let not, however, these things be imputed to the private 
secretary as a fault. Nor must they even be regarded as among 
the harmless follies of youth. They are, in truth, more truly 
to be considered as accidents inseparable from the position he 
occupies. It may be that he looks upon his functions as of 
greater national importance than they are, but they are in their 
own way of considerable importance, and under an indolent chief 
his position becomes still more enhanced. The casual or lazy 
Minister will take much for granted, will accept his secretary’s 


interpretation of many of the official papers, and contentedly sign 


what is put before him. Under the active Minister, of course, 
things are different. But whether the Minister be indolent or 
energetic, the secretary has considerable power, but in what way 
this power may be exercised is one of those mysteries concerning 
which, as I gave candid notice, nothing shall be said. 

Another secret of the craft, over which must be drawn the 
veil of silence, is the mode of replying to correspondents. Then 
is the reply courteous, or abrupt, or severe, or satirical (the two 
latter to be used sparingly), the evasive, orthe candid but unmeaning, 
which two are more common than may be supposed. But these 
are matters which must not be too lightly laid bare to the gaze 
of the outside world ; they will gradually become known in good 
time to the private secretary. 

Nor shall I expatiate on the emoluments of the profession. 
They will vary considerably under different circumstances, and, 
except perhaps in the case of the literary or domestic secretary- 
ships, these appointments will be sought for their prospective, 
rather than their present advantages. 

After what I have already said, it will be unnecessary to 
enumerate once more the qualifications required by the private 
secretary. But of the political secretary it may be said that the 
wider his reading the more valuable he is. History and modern 
languages especially will at once suggest themselves as desirable 
subjects for him to master. The moral and intellectual require- 
ments I have denoted earlier in this article. 

How does one become a private secretary? This is a question 
frequently put, and if I am asked it I frankly say I don’t know. It 
is a matter most largely of chance and opportunity. 

Finally, let it not be supposed that by anything I have said I 
desire to lessen the dignity of the private secretary or to minimise 
his usefulness. The career is honourable, the work pleasant and 
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often valuable. A private secretaryship is not in itself a goal of 
ambition, but it is often a very great step towards that goal. If 
a man desires to follow a political career, he will, as secretary to 
a member of Parliament or a Minister, gain knowledge and ex- 
perience simply invaluable. Or it may be a stepping-stone to 
political appointments, but that will depend not only on the 
merits of the secretary, but largely on the merits and influence 
of his chief. 

Of course to be private secretary to a Prime Minister is the 
best thing of all. It means great influence while secretary, and a 
comfortable appointment afterwards. The fat places of the Civil 
Service are at the Premier's disposal, as many, very many, of Mr. 
Gladstone’s former secretaries have discovered to their joy and 
benefit. Even higher, if less lucrative, rewards await the private 
secretary. Is not the House of Lords enriched by the fact that 
Lord Rowten was once (when plain Mr. Corry) private secretary to 
Lord Beaconsfield ? Did not Lord Barrington exchange his Irish 
Peerage for an English owing to a similar circumstance? Some- 
times it may chance that the private secretary may one day sit in 
the Cabinet, the colleague of his former chief. Sometimes even, 
in the whirligig of politics, he may sit opposite to him, no longer 
friend, but foe. Yet even then he will never be able quite to 
forget their former relationship. For between the secretary and 
his chief there will grow up a feeling of respect, perhaps of warm 
friendship, indefinable in itself, and different from other friend- 
ships. Few things in political warfare were more pleasant, nay, 
more touching, than to see the feeling which subsisted between 
Mr. ‘Gladstone and Sir Stafford Northcote, his private secretary 
of forty years before. The one never quite overcame the awe he 
had once felt for his old chief, and he, in the hottest of the fight, 
never quite forgot those times long past, and always to each one 
the other was “my right honourable friend.” 

“* ONE.” 
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STARTED again for Berlin. Everything promising. Arrive Berlin. 
Meet Bernstein. He dejected. Coming straight from Lautenburg, 
who has read German version of Dawid Garrick, and prophesies 
nothing but failure. He thinks the second act certain to be 
hissed. Urges me to consider own reputation and withdraw. I 
am half inclined to act on this advice; but how can I after 
announcements ? Must think over and decide to-morrow. 

Next day.—Can see no way to withdraw. Shall insist on 
Lautenburg keeping his contract. Sent Bernstein to Lautenburg 
with this decision. Shall refuse to see Lautenburg self. 

Neat day.—Bernstein reports—if I insist Lautenburg will have 
to abide by his contract. Lautenburg still insists that his opposi- 
tion arises quite as much on my account as his. Inclined to 
waver myself; must try and find other independent German 
opinion on Garrick. 

Next day.—Lautenburg evidently determined to prevent pro- 
duction. Find he has to-day been trying to transfer engagement 
to Wallner Theatre. Must take some decided step—and know 
no author here on whose verdict I can rely. Bernstein going over 
to Lautenburg’s camp, counsels to abandon it. 

Next day.—Eureka! Will try it ona dog. Instruct Bernstein 
to make engagements for one night—-small provincial town. Will 
play piece under other title, and act in assumed name. Bernstein 
thinks scheme wild, but am resolved. 

Next day.—No news from Bernstein. Worried. Went to Pots- 
dam. 

Next day.—Bernstein has three offers. Shall accept Liegnitz. 
Far enough distant to avoid publicity if ignominious failure. 

Though on borders of Poland, am assured their German is pure 
enough to afford clue we want. 

Wire from Van Hahn, concluding engagement for Liegnitz. 
Shall sleep better for having at last decided something. Must 
keep dark from Lautenburg; rather dread Bernstein’s indiscre- 
tions. 

Next day.—Concluded engagement Frankfort-on-Oder—one 
night. Better rely on two trials. 

Neat day.—Good-bye, Berlin; if Garrick fails at Liegnitz, I 
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shall make my way home quietly through Vienna. No need for 
apprehension on Lautenburg’s account. He will only be too glad. 

Neat day.—-Liegnitz—delightfully queer old place. Shall return 
some time when Lautenburg has ceased from troubling. Got in 
yesterday about five, just in time for dinner; but could not 
resist temptation to study for ten minutes outward signs, town 
that is to decide my venture might offer. 

Don’t think much of town from an American standpoint, and 
lost my dinner to arrive at the conclusion. Nice little theatre 
on market-place; two little bills on columns of Portico. ‘“ Herr 
Synthal, Frln. Moorel,” looks painfully English, I’m sure. Don’t 
see why manager shouldn't at least advertise us freely ; no value 
in attempt if not. Shall suggest to manager. No good trying to 
sleep to-night. Fair in market-place, just under hotel windows ; 
goes on for a week; good for study. 

Neat day.—Rehearsal to-day. First contact with realities of 
the expedition, and attempt at the German Garrick on the boards. 
Results decidedly various. Manager a charming fellow, quite at 
home at once. Company frigid and conservative, but unusually 
intelligent. Went through piece twice; lines seem to come in 
all right, Lautenburg notwithstanding, and for first time in my 
experience company retain and profit by all business directed. 
Can’t quite make out their demeanour, so reserved and unbending. 

Next day.—Rehearsed again. Company much more pleasant, 
rather flattered with our admiration, quite sincere, of their wonder- 
ful versatility. Saw them last night in an Opera Bouffe, Gipsey 
Baron; admirable performance, both for music and acting. Next 
week I suppose they may play Die Rauber, and doubtless finish 
up with a ballet. Why can’t we get the same wide scope with 
our companies ? 

Neat day.—Rehearsed again. Company quite thawed to-day, 
and actively friendly. Offered us remarkable compliment. At 
end of rehearsal, requested us to play love scene third act in 
English for them all seated in stalls. If the German version only 
goes as well with the public, Lautenburg will doubtless be more 
amenable. 

Neat day.—Played last night. Success beyond any expectation. 
Enthusiasm of company individually and collectively expressed. 
Most pleasant experience. Piece went rapturously with audience. 
The manager Von Hahn supped with us afterwards—most eulogistic 
—and a critic insisted on seeing me at the hotel to congratulate 
and to enforce Von Hahn’s entreaties for another performance. 
This is impossible. Can’t get out of Frankfort for Saturday. 

Neat day.—Started at seven for Frankfort to secure rehearsal, 
but arrived too late. Company up to their eyes with Rownd the 
World, and evidently willing to wish Garrick there. Only a 
probability of a rehearsal to-morrow. And only then to follow 
Round the World. Cheerful prospect. 
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Next day.—What will the performance be like to-night ? 
Chevy and Ingot have a mania to give me little bits of Rownd the 
World in the most critical moments of Garrick. The company 
go very nearly to the length of refusing to study at all. I shall 
largely discount this verdict. Pity—for this is a much nicer 
place than Liegnitz, and, worse luck, quite within whispering 
distance of Berlin. Lautenburg will hear of a fiasco, and gloat 
over our misery. 

Next day.—Anticipations fully borne out. Round the World 
quite conquered Garrick. Ingot insisted on addressing Ada in 
the last act as a Chinese princess, himself being a mandarin. 
The audience didn’t seem to notice it so much, but lacked 
enthusiasm of Liegnitz; to crown all, Lautenburg glowered 
triumphant from a stall; was so annoyed—wouldn't see him. 

Next day.—Von Hahn wires for a return visit. In doubt what 
to do. Lautenburg remained at Frankfort, same hotel, after 
performance, to induce me to cancel. Sha'n’tseehim. Bernstein 
is now his firm ally, and most strenuous [ should return to 
England. Shall decide nothing till to-morrow. 

Next day.—Von Hahn wires again—will guarantee full house. 
Accept. Wire Lautenburg to send some one from Berlin to judge 
of performance at Liegnitz. 

Next day.—Start for Liegnitz. Von Hahn at station to meet 
us; all seats already booked. 

Next day.—Anxious should remain for following night as well. 
Consented. Performance more successful than previous one. 
Not a seat vacant. Von Hahn delighted and grateful. Received 
an enormous laurel wreath from a banker in the town. Didn’t 
know how to get off the stage with it. 

Next day.—Ditto, Ditto. I find Lautenburg’s agent was at the 
theatre yesterday, but could only get seat back of circle. All 
supped together. Lautenburg’s manager joined us, and expressed 
delight at the performance. Had long talk after supper. He 
praises acting, but condemns piece. His solicitude for my own 
interest made me sceptical; all his warm interest in my welfare 
has but one aim, to discourage my appearance. 

Doubt the gentleman’s sincerity. Challenge him; thanking 
him for anxiety on my account, but insist on fulfilment of 
contract. 

Instant transformation. Lautenburg evidently sent him to 
break off. Finding his mission impossible, he enters at once 
con wmore into the scheme, and proposes that he himself play 
Ingot. He seems young for the part, still shall try him. 

Neat day.—Lautenburg’s manager returned to Berlin to arrange 
for appearance. Enormous house again, and two more wreaths. 

Next day.—Berlin again. Bernstein despondent; convinced, 
however, of my determination, as he tells me is also Lautenburg. 
Neat day.—Reported at theatre ; this I find a formal duty exacted 
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to confirm the contract. Saw Lautenburg’s secretary. Lauten- 
burg off to Paris; in dudgeon, I expect. 

Next day.—Overhauled German version again. Must work it 
round closer to English points. Bernstein’s metaphysics are too 
funny; his “impossible’’ to every suggestion I have come to 
accept as a modified commendation. 

Next day.—First rehearsal settled for Monday. Drove to 
Charlottenburg. Wonderful place! Spent two hours in the 
celebrated orangery. Acres of glass. Not a soul about. Rehearsed 
the third act of Garrick under the famous orange trées. The 
imperial “ Diensman” puzzled. Went to Deutsches Theater. 
Again struck with ensemble of performance. Nothing equal 
to them. 

Next day.—Went to Dom; nothing striking in the service. 
Studied from luncheon till dinner. 

Next day.—First rehearsal, first act only. Company very 
charming and friendly. Seem to fall into the character of the 
piece naturally. Brown especially good. 

Neat day.—Rehearsed two first acts. Think Reicher (Lauten- 
burg’s manager) will be splendid as Ingot. 

Next day.—Rehearsed two first acts. Can’t find out anything 
about scenery and production. Lautenburg is still away, and 
I am in doubt how far Reicher’s powers go. Nothing yet being 
done by him. Schauspielhaus in evening. Disappointed. Won't 
compare with Deutsches Theater. 

Next day.—Rehearsed second and third acts. Chevy a very 
nice fellow—clever, but no notion of the part. I fancy the 
character is too English ever to get a good representation in 
German. Full rehearsal. Scenery and properties shameful. 
Expostulate with Reicher. Lautenburg still absent. Shall 
threaten to withdraw unless improved. The piece is now 
announced and advertised, and [ shall publish my reasons. 
They have had Criterion models for scenery six weeks. Their 
usual productions are so perfect, the present neglect can onl 
be a slight to me; can't find out Lautenburg, or shoukd send him 
a piece of my mind. 

Next day.—-No rehearsal. Rest for study. German study seems 
slow. Shall not rehearse again until they are perfect. 

Neat day.—Cleared off correspondence. Drove to Charlottenburg. 

Neat day.—Short rehearsal. Miss Moore ill. 

Next day.—No rehearsal. Ada still ill. Think it more worry 
and anxiety than anything else. Went to Wallner Theater—kin 
Toller Einfall. ‘ Stupid piece ; great success ; house crammed. 

Next day.—Full rehearsal. Ada all right again. Company 
all very smooth and becoming sanguine. 

Neat day.—Good rehearsal. Lautenburg turns up, and posi- 
tively stands lost in admiration at his ragged old scenery. Too 
disgusted even to protest. The thing must take its chance now. 
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Neat day.—Full dress rehearsal. Performance very smooth. Only 
few personal friends of Lautenburg in front—amongst them the 
star at the Belle Alliance. Has put off his departure to attend the 
rehearsal. He sat next to Lautenburg, and nevertheless was often 
in tears, I noticed. This seems a promising test. 

Neat day.—Good rehearsal. Very tired. This being our last 
rehearsal, Lautenburg is good enough to show the interest he takes 
in the performance, and suggests a trivial alteration in the Gesell- 
schaft scene. I shall certainly owe this gentleman a deep debt of 
gratitude. Saw ballet-—Opera House. Struck with Herr Abel; 
grand performance. 

Next day.—Refused all invitations. Absolutely quiet, save drive 
in the afternoon to Review Ground. 

Next day.—Word rehearsal, and rested all day. Got to theatre 
at seven o'clock. Bernstein encourages me with Lautenburg’s 
conviction. The piece will not be accepted after the second act ; 
in fact, that the performance will be interrupted. Also found 
Lautenburg has interviewed critics, and assured them the piece 
is only produced under the pressure of my contract; in fact, 
damning it in advance. Encouraging prospect for a first night! 

The lever dé rideau, a new piece—Lautenburg’s predilection, 
a dead failure—vigorously hissed. Curtain rose on Garrick with 
a frigid silence; not a hand to greet the débutante, as I listened 
at the wing. At the close of Ada’s first scene an enthusiastic 
round of applause and a recall somewhat cheered me; but the 
deadly silence that greeted my entrance quite unnerved me again ; 
by the end of the scene, however, was reassured by an ovation. 
Reicher followed me off at the end of act, and embraced me with 
quite unusual Teutonic rapture. Lautenburg alone remained 
unmoved, pointing to the second act like the famous Augur to the 
ides of March. 

Three calls end of first act. 

Second act. All the evil prophecies buried in a storm of ap- 
plause ; never heard the like anywhere. The doubting Lauten- 
burg beside himself, and enraptured —overwhelming us with 
congratulations. Forced to receive the critics behind the scenes 
to accept felicitations. They insisted on personally expressing 
their delight. 

Four calls. 

Third act even surpassed the second in enthusiasm. Really 
think we have captured Berlin, and that our David has slain his 
Philistines ! 

Company all met me at supper afterwards at hotel, Lautenburg 
contritely requesting to join the party, and in the most generous 
terms admitting how all his doubts had been vanquished in the 
triumph of the evening. 





CHARLES WYNDHAM. 

































THE REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


A NEW SUGGESTION. 


THERE are many signs that the reform of the constitution of the 
Upper House is rapidly coming, if it has not already come, within 
the range of practical politics, and that it is exercising the minds 
of Conservative statesmen. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has put it 
almost in the forefront of measures which a Conservative Govern- 
ment ought to pass, and the leaders in both Houses have 
declared that they will not oppose a non possumus to any or 
every scheme for the modification of the constitution of the 
Upper House. There are many of course who think it sacrilege 
to as much as raise the question, who urge that there is no 
popular demand to be gratified by tampering with the Constitu- 
tion, and that the present Parliament is still in its youth, and 
not likely to die yet awhile; that even supposing the Separatists 
obtain a majority at the next general election, they will have the 
Irish question to settle, and the Church in Wales to disestablish, 
before they can think of lifting up their hands against the House 
of Lords. These are the considerations which weigh heavily with 
many members of a party which has never been famous for its 
prescience, and whose wisdom, like that of Henry VII., according 
to Bacon, has been “ turned rather into a dexterity to deliver them- 
selves from dangers when they pressed, than into a providence to 
prevent and remove them afar off.” Reforms that might have 
saved an institution have too often been postponed till too late, 
and many wise and beneficial measures have been passed in a way 
that has made it seem that they have been wrung from the fears 
of the party. With the warnings of the past writ large before 
our eyes, let us not fall into the same error again by postponing 
legislation until it has to be undertaken in obedience to popular 
clamour. 

And we should indeed be short-sighted if we did not perceive 
that the attack on the House of Lords is only suspended, not 
abandoned, and culpably negligent shall we be if we do not employ 
this period of repose in setting the House in order, that it may 
the better be able to resist the onslaught when it does come. 
Abuse of the Upper Chamber and the peerage always comes handy 
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to the Radical agitator, one of whose favourite maxims is, ‘“‘ When 
in doubt how to raise a cheer, attack the Lords.” The uneducated, 
and even more, the half-educated portion of the electorate, cannot 
understand why a man should have the right to legislate for his 
fellow-men because his father had that right. The popular mind 
cannot grasp the idea of a mixed government, and the immense 
power which in recent times the House of Commons has acquired 
makes it appear that the Lower House is everything, and that the 
Upper is at most nothing more than a picturesque survival of 
medieval times, which exists on the understanding that it submits 
to the wishes of the people as expressed by their representatives in 
the Commons. An illustration of the popular neglect, to use no 
stronger word, of the House of Lords is to be found in the frequent 
application of the word “ Parliament” to the representatives of 
the third estate exclusively ; they are members of Parliament, it 
is true, but so are the lords spiritual and temporal, and the repre- 
sentative peers of Scotland and Ireland, and yet how far is this 
elementary fact recognised by those who use Parliament and the 
House of Commons as synonymous and interchangeable terms. 
Such is the popular conception of the House of Lords and its 
position in the constitution. Those who know rather more of the 
proceedings in Parliament are struck with the business-like way 
in which affairs are managed in the Upper House, where obstruc- 
tion is unknown, and where no member takes part in the discussion 
of a particular measure and act of the executive, unless from his 
position or his past experience he has some right to be heard on 
the subject. There can be little doubt that the House of Lords 
has distinctly gained in popular estimation of late years by a 
comparison with the House of Commons, and it may also be con- 
ceded that the fact that the total abolition of the House of Lords 
could not possibly pecuniarily advantage any class or any indi- 
vidual in the community, will always militate against such a 
measure becoming the chief plank of the Gladstonian platform. 
The Separatists having now, almost avowedly, become a party of 
plunder, the mere destruction of one of the estates of Parliament 
can never be made sufficiently attractive to those whose idea of a 
popular measure is the spoliation of the minority for the benefit 
of the majority. An agitation against a principle is not likely in 
these days to succeed. The electors on whom the Gladstonians 
chiefly rely for support require to have it made clear to them that 
a proposed alteration in the law will be of direct or indirect benefit 
to their own pockets. The demand for Home Rule would soon 
die out if the agrarian question were once settled, and the strength 
of the Liberationists lies in the notion that the disestablishment 
of the Church will be accompanied by disendowment, and that 
even if tithes do not altogether disappear, the money raised in 
that way will relieve local rates. In the present temper of the 
Radical party it may be assumed that an agitation against a second 
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chamber, or against the hereditary principle, would be barren of 
result. A Gladstonian mob may applaud the orator who denounces 
the aristocracy, and seasons his discourse with reference to certain 
unhappy scandals connected with the names of members of the 
Upper House, but a crusade against privilege alone will not be 
sufficient to gain over the electoral residuum, who care nothing for 
abstract ideas. 

None the less is it certain that sooner or later there will be a 
renewal of the onslaught on the House of Lords. Dislike the 
idea how we may, it is probable that sooner or later the day 
will come when there is once more a Radical majority in the 
House of Commons, and, of consequence, a Radical Government 
in power. Measures would then be brought in, and carried 
through the Lower House, which the Lords would find it im- 
possible to accept. The repeal of the Union, and the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Wales, would be resisted unhesitatingly 
and uncompromisingly by the House of Lords, and their rejection 
would lead to an agitation which not improbably would sweep 
away the Upper House, or compel it to surrender at discretion to 
Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Labouchere, or whoever 
else might chance to be the Prime Minister of the day. . The 
electors would be told that the Lords were setting themselves up 
against the popular will, and they would be asked whether the 
people of England would submit to be dictated to by a handful of 
aristocrats, whether the peers must not be taught se sowmettre, ow se 
démettre. Such an agitation, skilfully conducted by politicians who 
had got the popular ear, would be very powerful, and the time would 
then be past for suggesting reasonable reforms in the constitution 
of the Upper Chamber. Against such a catastrophe precautions 
cannot be taken too soon by those who believe that the House of 
Lords is a most valuable factor in the constitution. While we 
are folding our hands, and lulling ourselves to sleep in the belief that 
there is no danger, the opportunity will slip away never to return. 

Of the various objections whieh are made to the House of Lords, 
it is hardly necessary to notice the plea that a second chamber 
is out of place in a democratic constitution, and therefore should 
be abolished altogether. The advocates of a uni-cameral system are 
not many, nor are they influential. Their argument is that when 
the second chamber is in harmony with the popular assembly 
it is superfluous, while when it opposes a measure passed by the 
Lower House it is dangerous. They dislike the French Senate as 
much as the English House of Lords, for they deny the advisability 
and the justice of giving any body of men, whether they are heredi- 
tary, nominated or indirectly elected, the power to reconsider the 
decisions or reverse the verdict of a popularly elected chamber. It 
is not necessary for one who believes that the present House of Lords 
would be the better and the stronger for certain judicious reforms 
to adduce the stock arguments in favour of a second chamber 
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Suffice to say, that as a political expedient it has commended itself 
to almost every nation that possesses a constitutional government, 
and that history points out the terrible dangers of entrusting the 
destinies of a people to the decisions, often taken under the 
influence of strong excitement and without proper consideration, 
of a chance majority of a single chamber. It is more important, 
for the purpose in hand, to consider the proposals put forward by 
those who, while objecting to the House of Lords as at present 
constituted, are supporters of the bi-cameral system. The more 
extreme reformers would abolish the hereditary principle altogether, 
and substitute for the present House of Lords a chamber, the 
members of which should be nominated either for life or for 
a term of years by the Crown, or elected in some indirect fashion, 
possibly by the newly-constituted County Boards. It may be 
affirmed generally that no new proposal would be acceptable to 
the country, for the electors would hardly be prepared to enter 
upon the great constitutional struggle which would be inevitable 
before the present system could be abolished for the sake of 
materially increasing the power of the Crown or of the Prime 
Minister of the day, and establishing a new body of legislators 
who would represent the classes rather than the masses. A second 
chamber of this kind would inevitably exercise far more power 
than the House of Lords, and would frequently come into collision 
with the House of Commons ; it would lack that prestige and that 
spirit of self-restraint which are important factors at present in 
the Upper House, and in a conflict with the popular assembly 
it would have neither precedents to guide it, nor antiquity to 
support it. Unscrupulous ministers would not hesitate to use 
it as a tool which could be cast aside or destroyed if occasion 
demanded. Others have suggested what may be called an ex 
officio assembly, in which seats would be allotted to such 
‘“‘ representative ” persons as the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
Westminster, the Presidents of the Noncomformist Conferences, 
Trades Union Delegates, the Vice-Chancellors of the Universities, 
the Lord Mayor of London, Chairmen of County Boards, the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, and representatives of various learned 
bodies. It is hardly worth while to discuss seriously so grotesque 
a proposal, which would place legislative power and the control 
of the executive in the hands of persons, most of whom would 
have had no training for such functions. Such an assembly 
would expire of very ridicule. 

A suggestion that finds favour in many quarters, is that while 
the hereditary principle is maintained, it should be modified in 
practice by the creation of a large number of life-peerages. The 
aim of those who have put forward this proposal is worthy. They 
are not revolutionists, for they seek to modify and to adopt, 
not to destroy, but none the less is their scheme of reform, 
in my opinion, highly objectionable. The distinction between 
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hereditary peers and life peers would be at once felt; the 
position of the latter would be anomalous and uncomfortable, 
while, unless the most rigid precautions were taken, the Upper 
House would constantly be liable to be swamped by some modern 
Harley to ensure the passage of some Government measure. The 
House would lose its main feature—independence ; and it would not 
be long before it became a mere assembly of nominees. It may 
be urged that the principle of life-peerages has been conceded by 
the presence of the law lords, but it is clear that although they 
have a voice in the deliberations and decisions of the House, 
their raison détre is as judges and not as legislators, and 
that their creation was no more an infringement of the here- 
ditary principle than is the inclusion of the archbishops and 
bishops. A large creation of life-peerages would also have the 
effect of perpetually sifting the best men from the Commons to 
the Lords, as was certainly the case when the expedient 
was adopted by Cromwell in his second protectorate Parliament. 
Moreover, as Lord Beaconsfield has pointed out, a mere life 
peer has less reason to feel his responsibilities than one whose 
dignities descend. 

It comes, then, to this, that a means should be found whereby 
the House of Lords may at once modify the hereditary principle 
to suit the requirements of the age, and, without scandal or 
injustice, rid itself of those black sheep who are a great and 
abiding source of weakness. A plan should be adopted which 
would satisfy the demands of honest and constitutional reformers, 
while it would disarm the attacks of revolutionary agitators. I 
believe that a solution of the question may be found in the 
simple expedient of adopting towards the whole body of peers 
of England, of Great Britain, and of the United Kingdom that 
principle of election and selection which is already employed in 
the case of Scotch and Irish peers. The principle is as old as 
the Union of 1707; it violates no existing right, but in a true 
Conservative spirit adapts ancient and time-honoured institutions 
to modern needs. It would effectually prevent any peers upon 
whom rested scandal or suspicion from exercising legislative 
functions, while it would preserve to the nation all that mature 
wisdom and trained statesmanship which are to be found in so 
many members of the Upper House. At the present time the 
House of Lords (excluding minors who have not taken their 
seats) consists of 5440 members, made up as follows :-— 


Princes of the blood . . 4 
Peers of England, Great Brit: 1in, and the U nited Kingdom . . . 462 
Judicial Life Peers . ‘ ; ° ; 4 
Archbishops and Bishops. . . ° , , ; ° . 2 
Representative Peers of Scotland . , ; : ’ ’ ; ae 
Representative Peers of Ireland . , ‘ , + & 


It is notorious that, as a rule, compensa Sow of the members 
of the Upper House are regular attendants at the debates or 
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take part in the business of Parliament, and even upon im- 
portant occasions it is rare for more than two hundred votes to 
be recorded on a division; and yet, under the existing system, 
peers who know little about political matters and care less, can 
at any moment put in an appearance, and by their votes cause 
the acceptance or the rejection of a measure of supreme im- 
portance. This is a just and reasonable ground of complaint, 
and when it is urged by the opponents of the House of Lords 
it is difficult for constitutionalists to defend the practice. The 
abolition of the system of proxies was a step in the right 
direction, but it has not produced that increase in the number 
of peers who regularly attend the House which was expected. 
There are many peers who have never given a vote in their 
lives, still more who have never sat through a debate, while the 
business and the oratory of the House is monopolised by a very 
small minority. Is it too much to ask those peers who care so 
little for their legislative rights to delegate them to those who 
are prepared to take an active part in the business of Parliament ? 
The hereditary character of the English peerage and of the House 
of Lords would remain unimpaired, and the danger of a successful 
agitation for the abolition of the Second Chamber would be mini- 
mised, because the House would have shown itself capable of 
self-reform. The English peers should, like their Scotch and 
Irish brethren, agree to delegate their senatorial powers to 
certain of their own number chosen by themselves. It would, 
in my opinion, be far better that the representative peers of 
England should be elected for one Parliament only, as the peers 
of Scotland are, and not for life, like the Irish representative 
peers. The number might be fixed at one hundred, the princes 
of course retaining their seats as at present, and no change being 
made with regard to the spiritual and legal peers. But the elec- 
tion of Irish representative peers should be so altered as to assimi- 
late to that of the Scotch peers. To prevent the elimination 
of the minority, some such system as that of cumulative voting 
should be adopted, while past and present Ministers of the Crown, 
or at least those who are members of the Privy Council, should 
have seats ex officio. In time we might hope to see the Agents- 
General of the Colonies taking their place in this reconstructed 
House of Lords. 

Objections may of course be made to many of the details of 
this proposal, but the application of the principle of representa- 
tion or delegacy to the whole of the peerage, instead of only to the 
Scotch and Irish portions of it, is all that I care about. Let wiser 
and more experienced heads than mine decide how this principle 
can be best applied. I advocate it because I am convinced that 
the status quo cannot be maintained, because I believe that 
such a reform would immensely strengthen the Upper House, 
and because the proposal is in harmony with the constitution. 
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It may of course be said that it is making too large a demand 
upon the patriotism of the peers to ask them to abdicate their 
functions as legislators, and sink to the level of electors. But 
surely, to put the matter simply on the ground of self-interest, 
it is far better that they should do this than that they should see 
the hereditary principle entirely abrogated or overborne by a life- 
peerage system. And in reality, they are only asked to make a 
law of what is already an acknowledged custom, for at present 
the vast majority of the peers are quite content to leave parlia- 
mentary business in the hands of a few without exercising even 
the right of selecting these representatives, and the judicial rights 
of the peerage have been regularly surrendered to the law lords 
who are nominated by the Crown. ‘The social position and the 
dignity of the peerage would be unimpaired, while such an 
assembly as I have sketched would preserve what is most worth 
preserving in the present House of Lords, while eliminating 
objectionable elements, and getting rid of much dead weight. 
The enemies of the House would be deprived of their most 
telling arguments and the abolition of the Second Chamber 
would be indefinitely postponed. With a Conservative Govern- 
ment in office, supported as it is by all that is wisest and best 
in the Liberal party, and with a Prime Minister himself an 
hereditary noble, commanding the confidence of the Upper 
House, the present seems a most favourable time for carrying out 
such a reform. It is just such a reform as the Conservative party 
should take up and carry through, for it is constructive not de- 
structive, intended to strengthen, not weaken, a time-honoured 
institution, and to retard, if not to prevent, a possible revolution. 

. F. S. PULLING. 



















































BLACKMAIL ON THE HEARTH. 


‘Tf I have one good servant,’ once remarked an intelligent foreigner, “I shut one 
eye; if I have one very good servant, I shut both eyes.”’ 


FREE Trade and Compulsory Education are the worms which are 
slowly but surely destroying the roots of domestic contentment. 
Some years ago the happiest and the most contented of all classes 
was the working class; now where is it possible to find a more 
wretchedly discontented class? And where are we to look for 
the cause save in the half education of the Board Schools. The 
eldest daughter, who in former days was wont to be the over- 
worked, overtired, mother’s mainstay and help, must now go off 
to school day after day to return home in the afternoon with an 
overtaxed brain and a wearied body, too tired to do anything 
save, from very irritability, to add to her mother’s worries and 
bothers. When she has passed her fifth standard, and is exempt 
from the curse of further education, what is she fit for? Nothing. 
But as she must earn money the mother suggests service. Service, 
which she wishes with all her heart she had never left ; which she 
has the good sense to see now, when worries and never a moment’s 
quiet have fallen to her share, was a very heaven of peace and 
refuge, freedom from debt and cares, as compared to married life. 
But when service is proposed to the School Board young lady she 
tosses her head and says, “Me go into service, indeed ; why Im 
as good as them |] have to serve.’’ And so she is in a measure. 
She has been taught to read just sufficiently to be able to master the 
contents of any letters which her master ormistress may leave about, 
or to spend the whole of the afternoon doubled up over a Penny 
Dreadful. She has learnt writing enough to enable her to cover 
a page scrawled with abuse of her place and employers, in the 
form of a letter to her mother, or with ridiculous love making 
to the fishmonger’s or butcher’s boy. She has been lessoned in 
sewing, not that she may darn the house-linen or look after 
whatever clothes are placed in her care, but that she may imitate 
the prevailing fashion and be able to keep pace with its fickleness, 
the result being that she walks abroad a faithful caricature of the 
lady whose establishment she honours with her presence. 

The kind of doubly imperfect education which the School Board 
forces upon the Masses has not one single good feature in relation 
to those “who only serve and wait.” It has simply ruined the 
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servant class, which in its turn ruins the business class. In former 
years we had as servants respectable, dull, hardworking, honest, 
souls, who had but three ambitions; to remain for years in the 
same place, to lay by a “nest egg,” and to marry at some time 
or other some honest Joe or John, who was earning his sixteen, 
or eighteen, shillings a week in a steady, good business. True 
they could only read ina laboured fashion, and could do little more 
with their pen than make their mark ; but on the other hand they 
could sew, they could clean, they could bake, boil, and roast, and 
above all they had real pride in their work. They were con- 
tented, neat, and willing. If they were found fault with by the 
master or the mistress (good old words) they did not say, “If I 
don’t soot, I’d better leave at the end of my month” (why my 
month ?); but they tried to do better, and felt grieved to think 
they had given cause for complaint. If they quitted a situation 
it was either to get married or because their master or mistress 
were obliged to make some different arrangement in the house ; but 
they were always made welcome if they called to see anyone at 
the house they had left, and they felt an interest in the family 
they had served to the best of their ability. If they married and 
had children the height of their ambition was to train their family 
for service, and place them in suitable situations as early in life 
as possible. Children were taught to speak the truth, respect 
those whom chance had placed in a social sphere superior to their 
own, keep themselves clean and tidy, not to touch anything which 
did not belong to them; in a word to ‘“ Fear God and honour the 
king.’ There was, in a word, an hereditary class of servants, not 
an artificial caste of lacqueys. Nowadays we are all kings, and the 
word God serves too often merely for an oath. Women and men 
who formerly went into service now possess that “little know- 
ledge” which is so “dangerous a thing,” which teaches them to 
sneer at service and to go into business where “we have our 
evenings to ourselves and nobody to interfere with how we dress 
after hours.” How they dispose of their evenings, or who pays 
for their clothes, forms many a paragraph in the night charges, 
and provides material for those newspapers which particularly 
delight in prurient matter. We must have servants, and there- 
fore, as the business houses claim those who should be making 
our beds and blacking our boots, we must draw our handmaids 
from the class which in former days never rose out of the gutter 
in which they grovelled from morning till night. The School 
Board besom sweeps the gutters, and Compulsory Education flushes 
them with dirty water, and the result is to be seen in the scowl- 
ing, sulky visages, crowned with a by no means clean curling 
fringe of hair, and surmounted by a begrimed piece of lace, which, 
in tightly tied-back skirts and burst boots, now opens the middle 
class door as though in constant expectation of burglars or bailiffs. 
“It’s not my place to do that;” “I was not engaged to do so and 
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so;” “I wish to leave at the end of my month,” have become 
passwords with the servants of the day. They require one 
evening to themselves in the week to walk out with whoever 
happens to take their fancy at the moment, and they must go 
out at least once on Sunday for several hours. It is not any 
longer a question of whether you can spare them or not, but they 
have made a hard and fast rule for themselves, and if you do not 
engage them, well there are plenty who will. Then picture the 
homes—save the mark!—from which they emerge! Most of 
them have been born in a two-pair-back, shared, not only by the 
entire family, but by lodgers as well: males and females herded 
together like animals in a cage. They have been bred in an 
atmosphere of oaths, obscenities, scoldings, fightings; these are 
their constant surroundings. By day the School Board claims 
them for its own, and teaches them the three R.’s, so as to enable 
them eventually to live in our houses, where we expect them to 
treat us with respect and to do our work regularly and in order. 
What do they know of regularity and order? The little sense 
they may have come into the world possessed of has been dulled 
and deadened by over-education. They have but learnt to be 
discontented ; they have been strongly imbued with a love of 
change which begins at their situations and ends— nowhere; and 
they learn no respect for their presumed betters, thanks to the 
ease with which they master the disgusting details concerning 
the private lives of those same “betters,” which are so freely 
discussed in the columns of the daily press. 

The nurses talk to any man who happens to share a seat with 
them in the park, and abandon their charges to take care of them- 
selves. The parlourmaids spend hours crimping their hair and 
changing the fashion of their costumes in accordance with the 
changes in those of their mistresses. The housemaids follow suit 
with such a good example before them as that of the parlourmaid. 
The cooks spend the day seated on a kitchen chair before the 
table, which should be laden with evidences of forthcoming meals, 
on which is laid a Penny Dreadful, full of dukes, marquises, and 
gore, which they devour greedily, only starting up just in time 
to send food up to the dining-room, half cooked, and a quarter of 
an hour, or twenty minutes, later than it was ordered. The rest 
of the servants just get a meal or not as she thinks fit, but they 
do not mind so long as they can finish trimming a-skirt, or hear 
from cook whether the gentleman who is hero of the Penny 
Dreadful did really marry his dead wife’s maid or not. When 
they are all together downstairs they spend the time abusing 
their employers, calling them mean because they are not allowed 
hot joints every day, and meat at every meal ; making uneducated 
mountains out of the molehills of the little weaknesses displayed 
by master or mistress, and which lose nothing in the next day's 
telling to the tradespeople, and devising means to escape from 
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the various small duties they have to perform. The minute the 
“missus’s” back is turned they either seat themselves comfortably 
before the drawing-room fire with a novel—on the principle of 
what's good for one is good for another—write letters at the desk 
in the library, or go out themselves. The ambition of their 
lives is to live as comfortably and eat as much as they can, and 
do as little work as is possible. 

A lady once overheard her butler say to the cook that he didn’t 
believe she and her husband were really married, because she 
didn’t wear a wedding-ring. The fact of the matter being that 
she had had a craze for a very thick wedding-ring which her 
husband had indulged to such an extent that it certainly might 
have deceived a better educated person than the butler. His 
sense of honour, which allowed bim to remain in what he believed 
to be an improper establishment, found vent later on in relieving 
his master of a five-pound note and several suits of clothes. The 
man who took his place cannot read, and writes still less, but he 
is one of the best servants it is possible to find in these degenerate 
days, when we must be content to be served either by knaves or 
fools. The question is which conduces most to our peace of mind ? 
For there is no alternative. Julian Hawthorne said— : 





“One rogue can easily overmatch a dozen honest men. The rogue has a definite 

motive —his own interest. The honest man has a very vague one—the interests of 
morality.” 
Therefore, perhaps it is better to be served by the rogue, seeing 
we are being cheated, knowing we are being lied to, and feeling 
that we are standing at the edge of a precipice, one false step 
robbing us of our rogue, and substituting the fool in her place, 
after whom we have to look carefully, lest she should blow out the 
gas instead of turning it out, or put our hot water-bottle in our 
bed minus the cork. 

But the servant of all who is most to be avoided is the deeply 
religious man, who prates to us of God and the Saviour, and 
makes religion a cloak for all sorts of peccadilloes. Bitter experi- 
ence draws forth this remark, as one man in our employment 
taught us to look askance on the deeply religious servitor. He 
joined the Salvation Army, and stood in the middle of the village 
street regularly every Sunday evening, singing hymns lustily 
and exhorting passers-by to “come to Christ.” He bought 
horrible pictures, on one side of which was depicted hell-fire and 
the causes which brought you to it, and on the other was a red, 
blue, and green representation of heaven, with funny little Noah’s 
ark figures being welcomed by a gentleman with a cock-a-doodle 
perched on his shoulder. Each servant was given one of these 
pictures to prove that because we fished on a Sunday we had no 
chance of going to the red, blue, and green heaven, or of being 
welcomed by the cock-a-doodle gentleman. He dropped a furtive 
tear and assumed a deeply resigned look if the arrival of friends 
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from a distance prevented his having the entire Sunday to him- 
self,and he pinned up in the stable (for he filled the post of coach- 
man) a little poem containing kindly advice as to treatment of 
horses. So far,so good. But “look here upon this picture, and on 
this.” He set afloat the most disgracefully scandalous stories 
about one of the guests we had to stay with us, in which there was 
just that germ of truth which lent his embroidery local colouring ; 
he gave the horses powders containing large doses of antimony 
to prevent his having the trouble of grooming them, and thereby 
nearly caused the death of a valuable mare, who, on suddenly 
(the suddenness being due to the promptness with which the 
coachman had to be dismissed) being deprived of the powders 
became as seriously ill as a human being would, who from taking 
large quantities of quinine for weeks was all at once deprived of 
that support. He made love to the maids, although he was 
engaged to be married, and all this under the cloak of religion, 
and he was the most greedy man after “tips” it is possible to con- 
ceive. Then there are servants’ clubs for compelling footmen to 
remain no longer than three years in one place, and servants’ 
clubs—rallied together by a nocturnally perambulating concer- 
tina-man—for dancing and betting. We know a true story of 
an ex-Cabinet Minister who, being warned by the constable that 
his servants were all out at midnight, “ followed his leader ” until 
he discovered the domestics revelling in a casino, and his nurse 
valsing near his infant pride, who had actually been slung up in 
a hammock to the hooks on which hung the bonnets and shawls 
of these votaries of Terpsichore. 

Of course, in the gigantic gooseberry season somebody always 
gets up the servant question, and the most silly letters are pub- 
lished on both sides which never teach anything new, and always 
leave it exactly where it was. The whole thing lies in the nut- 
shell of Compulsory Education. Of course, there are good servants 
to be found, but they are for the most part in the houses of what 
are called the aristocracy, whose servants have followed their 
forbears for generations in the same family, or who were educated 
in the village school under the mild eye of the village pastor, and 
who looked upon the visit of the squire’s lady as we should look 
upon an afternoon call from the Queen. They are bred on 
respect and veneration ; they draw in awe of their superiors with 
their mothers’ milk ; and if eventually the squire’s son misleads 
the village beauty it is not laughed at as it is up here, but it 
breaks the father’s and mother’s heart, and the whole village 
shares in the disgrace. Country scents and country sights are as 
unknown as attar of rose to the orthodox London servant, and if 
we import from the country a nice girl we spend our days induct- 
ing her into our ways, and paying the bill of her breakages, to 
attain one of two ends—either she becomes homesick and takes 4 
situation in her own village, or else London vices and London 
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servants are too much for her, and she becomes as one of them. 
The low ideas and the bad words, the vulgar pleasantries in which 
they indulge are at first utterly nauseous and sickening to her, 
but as the blacks defile the pure surface of freshly fallen snow, so 
use is a hardener, and the unsophiscated country girl becomes as 
knowing and sharp as the very wisest of our London horrors. At 
first to her the liberal fare which we provide is looked upon as 
nectar and ambrosia, in spite of the sneers and grumblings at 
every meal of her fellow-servants, but by degrees discontent 
creeps in, and the person who was content in days gone by with 
bread and dripping at every meal, and a feast of pork on Sundays, 
now grumbles loudly when the cold joint is flanked by hot vege- 
tables and a pudding, and requires a hot joint every day. “I 
don’t like yer ‘ashes and yer stoows,” said a young page-boy the 
other day, when his mistress asked him the reason of his giving 
notice. “Oh, really!” said she very quietly; “do you mind tell- 
ing me what you do like, because it may be useful in giving your 
character?” ‘ Yes, I like ot joints and wegetables,” made answer 
the School Board prodigy, who doubtless had been bred on curses 
and dry bread. We remember further an instance of a cook in a 
large household who, being discovered in tears, gave for their 
cause, “ The butler wouldn’t take a second ’elping of pork, mum.” 
The cheapness and seductiveness of fiction are also to blame for 
the degeneracy of the servant-class. For a penny nowadays any- 
one can buy a novel—novels which are written, it is much to be 
regretted, by educated persons, who pander to the tastes which 
never rise beyond the kitchen, and to those persons who believe 
that.dukes and earls are quite different to ordinary human beings. 
Look down into the areas of the houses you pass in your daily 
walk,and in ninety-nine out of every hundred you see a towsley- 
headed servant buried in a book. In the hundredth the chances 
are a bell has rung, which she has been obliged to answer. “ Why 
are you so late lighting up the house, Mary?” “TI didn’t notice 
the time, ma’am,” answers the Abigail, adding to herself, because 
“ Marmaduke’s Marriage,” or “ The Duke's Bloody Bequest,’ as the 
case may be, was so deeply interesting. They take no interest 
in their work, because their minds are manured with the rubbish 
which is printed by the ton, and they turn politeness on the part 
of their master into admiration, and necessary sternness on the 
part of their mistress into jealousy. Moreover they imbibe the 
habits of their heroes, and resent any departure by their employers. 
A young gentleman once blamed the footman for awaking him 
so late and demanded an earlier hour for this operation. ‘“ What, 
‘arf past sevin for a nine o’clock brexfist?” was the indignant 
rejoinder. 

Every rule has an exception. The rule nowadays is bad 
servants, the exception is good ones; formerly it was reversed. 
The tradespeople play into the hands of the servants, and one 
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has to acknowledge one is cheated and try to prevent actually 
being ruined by our employés. If a tradesman is not friendly 
with the cook’ she can, by judicious grumblings, rob him of 
the custom of the house where she reigns supreme—for a time. 
Therefore, as a rule, a tradesman pays a cook 5 or 10 per cent. 
on his book ; the higher the book every week the better for the 
cook’s pocket. Argal! it is to her interest to order largely when- 
ever a tradesman comes on his dailyround. Inasmall establish- 
ment a cook’s Christmas boxes from the tradesmen, besides the 
weekly or monthly blackmail, average from three to four pounds, 
in large establishments they are proportionately larger. Then 
again she makes a small fortune out of what she is pleased to call 
" “perquisites,” and Heaven (and the cook) knows what an alarm- 
ingly elastic term thisis. What ought to go into the family stockpot 
is sold to the rag and bone merchant ; “dusters, dishcloths, round 
towels, are condemned as useless at the first sion of a hole, and 
are represented on the next Sunday by a new feather in cook’s 
bonnet, the same merchant being responsible again for their dis- 
appearance. A harmless bachelor sent out one night to know 
why his roast fowl was not accompanied by gravy, and the 
message the parlourmaid delivered in response was, ‘ Please, sir ! 
cook says it’s her perquisite.’ The parlourmaid drives a roaring 
trade in empty bottles, champagne corks, and newspapers ; and 
the menservants “wear up” the shirts we change twice a day, 
take the newness off our boots, and air our tweed suits for us. 
“What’s yours is mine, and what’s mine is my own,” is their 
maxim, and they abide by it religiously. If we find fault they 
leave, write themselves the best of characters in the best of 
School Board hands, and get excellent places. “Dear Mrs. 9 
wrote a young woman who was expected the other day to arrive 
as cook in a lady’s house, “I’ve thought the matter over, and 
decided your place won't suit me. So don’t expect me on the 
16th.—Your’s truly, Miss Mary Stokes.” Imagine what a life the 
lady would have led if Miss Mary Stokes had arrived—but had 
not arrived at such a conclusion. We are not safe either from 
the homely burglar who has effected his introduction into our 
house in the character of the cook’s “young man,’ and whom 
we have been feeding in that capacity for weeks past. Indeed, 
the subject of servants and the consequences for which they 
are responsible, is one of never-ending variety all sung on the 
same theme—they are all of them worries, and nearly every one 
of them is without common sense. 

A sweeping statement this, and one over which the knowing 
wag their heads, and say what rubbish all this is; of course there 
are good servants where there are good mistresses. To which we 
make answer, good mistresses are well served because they could 
not submit to anything else, but the best of mistresses meet with 
ingratitude, and get into their house at times servants on whom 
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kindness is thrown away, and for whom it is impossible to do 
anything without being met with misrepresentation. The small 
mind and the dull intellect of the orthodox servant is aggra- 
vating, but if the mind be larger and the intellect brighter they 
are both used for the good of the servant rather than of those 
whom he; or she, serves. ‘Trust implicitly the servant who can 
scarcely read or write, but look sharply after the one who does 
both well. The best-managed houses are those in which the 
mistresses take interest, or in which there is a good housekeeper. 
The lady who lies in bed till afternoon, and then swathes herself 
in a tea-gown in which to receive any one who comes in to tea, 
and presently changes her tea-gown for dinner and ball-dresses, is 
badly served, cheated right and left, and despised deservedly by 
her servants. But the lady who rises at breakfast time and 
devotes her morning to household and other duties, and neglects 
no social duties, will always be well served, and never have any 
marvellous stories to tell you of her servants or of what she has 
suffered at their hands. We said Compulsory Education was 
mainly to blame, but perhaps as great an evil is the easy morality 
which is practised and the double lives which are lived by the 
rich women of the present day, neither of which are any secret 
from the servants. “Mrs. So-and-So at home?” we said to an 
unshaved butler, who leisurely opened a begrimed door, a fit 
accompaniment of the begrimed doorstep on which we the other day 
stood. “No,” was the answer in surly tones, “she’s out play- 
hacting!” as much as to say, “and more shame to her.” If a 
woman does not respect herself nobody will respect her, and the 
woman who lives only for admiration, dissipation, and amuse- 
ment will never be well served, and will always be in trouble 
with her servants. These servants are drafted on into better 
houses imbued with an idea that virtue in women is a term which, 
like charity, “covers a multitude of sins,” and that it’s no good 
trying to be better than the people whose example they follow. 


MRS. ST. LEONARDS. 
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“SPINOZA AS A MORAL TEACHER.” * 





THE subject of this discourse is not the particular opinions of 
Spinoza as a systematic philosopher. One of the things we learn 
from true philosophy is that there is perhaps only one damnable 
heresy, the belief in what I have seen called in the title of a 
sermon ‘“ the importance of correct views.” In Spinoza’s case the 
actual results in the shape of “‘ views” are admittedly doubtful, 
even as to what they actually are, for many competent persons ” 
have adopted widely different interpretations of Spinoza’s 
philosophy, quite apart from their judgments (also different ones) 
of its merits as interpreted by them respectively. It is also 
eminently true of Spinoza that his results are of little use unless 
one has followed the working out of them for oneself. 

A mere statement of a philosopher’s opinions is as dead and 
unfruitful as any other kind of dry facts. 

Discussion of Spinoza’s philosophy is not practicable on this 
occasion for these and other reasons. 

It is more appropriate, before an ethical (not a meta- 
physical) society, to speak of Spinoza as a moral teacher. But 
what is a moral teacher? A person who teaches a system of 
morality? No; for working morality is not taught by and does 
not depend on systems. If we cannot learn morality without 
a system, we must be in a bad way. 

Morals may be distinguished from Ethics, as the contents of 
a working rule of life from the reasons assigned for the rule being 
such as it is. These are evidently quite distinct things. The 
rule may be perfectly good, while the reasons given for it by this 
or that person who intends to act on it are inadequate or wrong. 
Morality in the civilised world at any rate is, like civilised law, 
fixed in its main lines though capable of development. Indeed, 
the fundamentals of both, in their simplest terms, coincide ; 
Ulpian’s sum of the commandments of the law, honeste vivere, 
alterum non laedere, suum cuique tribuere, is very like part of the 
duties to one’s neighbour set forth in the Church Catechism, which 
indeed may have been taken from Ulpian through Justinian’s 


* Notes of a Lecture given at Toynbee Hall, March 4th, 1888. 
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Institutes. We learn the morality of our age and country from 
our parents and friends, and, if we have good parents and friends, 
the best morality. What then remains to be taught ? | 

We can only answer with a paradox,—that which cannot be 
taught in the common sense, that which is not of knowledge, 
but of habit and will, that which makes us moral beings, not 
merely beings who know morality or obey moral rules. The 
true moral teacher is the man who has the power of communicat- 
ing this, under whatever form, or it may be without any form of 
positive religion or other system. 

The character of right morality as a living habit, not merely 
the knowledge and following of a determinate set of rules, is one 
of the really fixed points in Ethics. All the leading moral 
philosophers have held and taught that obedience to rules is mere 
preliminary discipline. Thinkers otherwise so different as Marcus 
Aurelius and Dante agree in this. Let us see what we can find 
in Spinoza’s life or doctrine to help us in this direction. 

The incidents of Spinoza’s life are now too well known to need 
repeating. It was an example of true modesty and longsuffering 
free from all ostentation of false humility. Excommunicated 
by his own people, he never posed as a martyr; and he did full 
justice to their genius in his “Tractatus Theologico-Politicus.” 
The spirit of true tolerance was well uttered in Spinoza’s answer 
to his hostess, when she asked if he thought her religion sufficed 
for salvation. He neither expounded nor argued, but only said 
there was no occasion to seek farther if she led a peaceable and 
godly life. 

Spinoza’s doctrine, as regards the general conduct of life, is 
thoroughly social and human. Men's business is to live in 
concord and seek one another’s good. 

‘Nothing is so useful to man as man.” 

In one respect Spinoza differs, not from the precepts of the 
greatest teachers of any religion, but from a great deal of what 
passes current as religious morality. He puts the mainspring of 
individual and social right action in reasonable and joyful choice 
grounded on knowledge, not in fear of the unknown. To live 
well, not to die well, is his ideal. ‘A free man thinks of death 
least of all things, and his wisdom is a meditation not of death 
but of life.” 

Again he sees no merit or wisdom in the avoidance or disparage- 
ment of innocent pleasure. ‘It is the wise man’s part to use the 
world and delight himself in it as best he may,” in sobriety and 
moderation, recreating himself with all pleasant and harmless 
things “which every man may enjoy without any harm to his 
neighbour.” The clamour raised by divers well-meaning people 
about what they are pleased to call the desecration of Sunday 
would have found no more favour with Spinoza than with—let us 
say St. Paul, who rather disapproved, if his own words mean any- 
VOL, XVIII. 27 
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thing,* of any particular sanctity being attached to any day 
whatever. 

Spinoza says that the chief, or rather the necessary, purpose of 
man’s life—as, in its own condition, of every creature’s existence— 
is to preserve his own being. This, at first sight, looks as if he 
taught a morality of self-interest. But he does not; for to pre- 
serve one’s own being means with Spinoza very much what living 
according to Nature meant with the Stoics. (The coincidence 
between Spinoza and the Stoics on the ground of practical morality 
is in many ways remarkable.) One is to aim, not at being a good 
man for the sake of some farther gain or reward, but simply at 
being the best man one can. 

“ Blessedness is not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself,” and 
it is the highest object of man’s search just because the common 
objects of men’s desires are precarious and unsatisfying. Like all 
the really great masters, Spinoza does not say: “‘ Get correct views, 
and heaven shall be your prize,” but “ The truth shall make you 
free.” 

Heine, the greatest Jew since Spinoza (and it makes his wit- . 
ness the stronger that perhaps of all great men and poets he has 
had the least reverence for greatness) compared Spinoza’s life to 
Christ’s. Auerbach, a deep student of Spinoza, said of him that 
no thinker has since arisen who has lived as he did in eternity. 

What do we mean by living in eternity? Not living for the 
hope of reward in a future state, any more than living for the hope 
of reward in this world. Belief in personal immortality (which at 
best can neither be proved nor disproved) is, at Spinoza’s level, in- 
different. To love truth, righteousness, God,—names and forms, 
again, are indifferent, and we must not make tests of them, posi- 
tive or negative,—for truth’s and righteousness’ sake and not for 
one’s own, that is life eternal, and a man lives in eternity in so 
far as he does this. 

And this is the witness of the best men of all creeds; for 
example, of the Catholic teachers of the Middle Ages, commonly 
called mystics, whose writings offer points of likeness to Spinoza 
that are even startling. There are many passages in the anony- 
mous “German Theology” that might be fitted into Spinoza’s 
Ethics without the change of a word. (Spinoza’s own idea of the 
eternity and permanence of the mind is very difficult to grasp or 
explain; but I think it is reasonably clear that it is not a doctrine 
of personal immortality in the usual sense.) 

In one thing Spinoza seems to be at a disadvantage. He did 
not think of man or man’s estate as improving. In a world only 
beginning to recover from the religious wars that followed on the 
Reformation, and in a country suffering under his own eyes from 
war, popular tumult, and invasion, there was not much reason why 
he should. Now the feeling that on the whole society does 


* Gal. iv. 10. 
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improve, that good work is not thrown away, that civilisation is not 
in danger of being overwhelmed by superstition or barbarism, is 
perhaps our chief gain in later times. Not having the modern 
idea of progress, Spinoza regarded the way of eternal life as at- 
tained and attainable only by a few (agreeing in this with official 
Stoic and Christian teaching). The majority, he thought, must 
always live by rule. Obedience must suffice to them for lack of 
philosophy.* : 

Spinoza, however, boldly reduced the essentials of faith necessary 
to be accepted as of authority, to furnish the base of ordinary 
social morality, to the very simplest terms. This was the object of 
his “ Tractatus Theologico-Politicus :” a work in which he pleads 
for toleration with Christian princes and rulers, as a negotiator 
conceding whatever he fairly may rather than as a philosopher 
expounding his own system. Even so, however, the “ Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus ” was so much in advance of its age as to 
raise a storm of condemnation. The attempt to separate practical 
faith from the dogmas of the Churches was treated as a mere cloak 
for Atheism. And so a writer on the religions of the world early 
in this century could say of Atheism that “Spinoza, a foreigner, 
was its noted defender.” 

It is of little use to be content with reading about Spinoza. 
Books dealing specially with his philosophy are intended, and 
should be used, as guides, not substitutes. The accounts in the 
ordinary historical handbooks of philosophy are mostly too short 
to be intelligible. Spinoza’s chief works are now Englished in 
Mr. Elwes’ careful and trustworthy version. Auerbach’s romance 


—a fiction of more value than much professed history—has also 
been translated in the Tauchnitz series. 


*It may be noted that by faith Spinoza means something very like what St. Paul 


calls obedience to the law, and by philosophy something not unlike what St. Paul 
meant by faith. 


FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
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BEAUMARCHAIS 





M. CoquELIn has once more revived the British interest in 


‘ Beaumarchais. 


M. Villemain has defined the elder Dumas as une force de la 
nature, and the description, if true of the elder Dumas, is in- 
finitely more so of the extraordinary man who, after figuring by 
turns as financial agent, agriculturist, clockmaker, clerk of the 
kitchen, musician, and political go-between, finally electrified the 
world as the father of Figaro. 

Beaumarchais was born in 1736, the year that Voltaire had 
been making an involuntary tour of Europe for having aspired 
to indite plays. Frederick II]., under the roof of Frederick IL., 
was taking up his abode at Cirey. The future dramatist could 
not boast much in the way of parentage. He was the son of one 
Caron, a clockmaker of the Rue St. Denis, just as Rousseau’s 
father was a clockmaker at Geneva, and Diderot’s a cutler at 
Langres. Not that it greatly signifies. When a man can point 
to such children as “ |’Heloise,”’ “ Chernbin,” and “ Jaques le 
Fataliste,”’ the world hardly concerns itself as to who was his 
father ! 

Of Caron, pére et mére, there is nothing particular to record, 
their two daughters, Beaumarchais’ sisters, were both remark- 
able in their way. Julie had a turn for rhyming, and culti- 
vated the Muses in no less than three languages; while Marie 
cultivated Cupid to such good purpose in at least two, that she can 
claim to have inspired Goethe’s drama of Clavigo, a production 
mostly remarkable for the indebtedness of its dialogue to Beau- 
marchais’ Memoirs, which the poet appears to have imported 
wholesale. According to these Memoirs, Beaumarchais, on hear- 
ing of his sister’s desertion by the fickle Clavigo, “ bondit de 
Paris en Espagne.” Now, though the word “ bondit” is emi- 
nently descriptive of the autobiographer, we are bound to add that 
his account of the expedition in question is hardly so accurate. 
According to the Memoirs it was a mission of vengeance dictated 
by outraged family honour, whereas, primd facie at all events, 
it was purely a business enterprise, prompted by an empty purse: 
One Paris-Duvernet, a financier, had occasion to send an agent 
to Spain, and selected Beaumarchais; that is the unvarnished 
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history of the expedition. A terrible come down from the avenger 
of blighted affections to a banker’s factotum at so much a day 
and commission ; but how characteristic of the author of Figaro / 

As it is our object to trace how far the works of Beaumarchais 
are the product, not only of his genius and temperament, but of 
the actural experiences of his life, we will follow a few more of our 
hero’s adventures, glancing here and there at his correspondence, 
which is in itself responsible for many an epigram and aphorism 
in his future chef d’a@uvres. 

The Spanish expedition took place in 1764. Two years earlier, 
in 1862, a certain widow had become an inmate of the Caron 
establishment. Young Caron, whose prospects were at that time 
far from rosy, decided that he might do worse than console the 
lady, especially as her departed consort happened to have been 
the possessor of a small place at Court. He accordingly married 
the widow, and procured the post, whose duties consisted in 
ushering in the “roast”? to the Royal presence. It is to this 
function that Figaro alludes when he remarks that “ honours 
are little more than smoke!’ But once inside the palace 
Beaumarchais did not content himself with announcing the 
advent of His Majesty’s roast meat ; before long the buttery was 
exchanged for a far more exalted sphere, namely, the boudoir of 
“mesdames,” the four daughters of Louis XV. His precise 
function was “Maitre de Chapelle,” in which capacity, by 
way of rendering Cupid as deaf as he was blind in respect to 
their royal highnesses, the ex-“ maitre de bouche”’ was instructed 
to provide himself with an adequate orchestra of tambourines. 
The order was duly obeyed, but when Beaumarchais applied for 
reimbursement the comptroller found it convenient to ignore the 
bill, a piece of sharp practice which was avenged by Figaro in 
the following passage: ‘Everybody round me was picking 
pockets, while loudly insisting that J, above all things, must be 
honest !” 

But perhaps the best example of how his writings were the 
direct outcome of his actual experiences is to be found in the 
following letter from Beaumarchais to his father during his first 
expedition to Spain ; this letter is, indeed, nothing less than a 
sketch for the immortal monologue of Figaro. 

“Tam amusing myself right royally ; I work, I confer, I write, I edit, I act, and I 
fight ! I am at once the man of pleasure and the man of business ; at one moment 
I am paying my respects to the ambassadors ; the next, I am drafting a report on 
Louisiana ; I initiate the negro treaty, then betake myself to devising the best method 
for developing Spanish commerce and agriculture! In a word, the hydra with seven 
heads was a trifle compared to its successor with a hundred, against which your son 
has to fight single-handed! Still, with ‘ de /’audace et toujours de UVaudace’ for his 
motto, he intends to come off victorious! In the meantime, my dear father, make 
yourself perfectly easy ; if you only knew how I chuckle to myself when I think of 
the way in which things in this world come right in the long run! Depend upon it, 


a mind that is superior to circumstances must eventually carry the day, let the 


conflict of business, pleasure, hope, disappointment, self-interest, and every other 
imaginable factor in human life rage as it may ! ” 
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In all this we see the materials for Figaro’s statement at the 
end of La Piéce de Noces :— 


“ T am learning surgery, medicine, and chemistry ; I have on hand a comedy illustra- 
ting life in the Seraglio, and at the same time am deep in the mysteries of banking, 
and so on, and so on.” 


Still, with all this versatility, the only business Beaumarchais 
was thoroughly master of was clock-making, though, having 
more or less succeeded in all, he was justified in the dictum 
laid down by Figaro, that “one needn’t know a thing to be 
able to talk about it.” There was, however, one 7déle in which, 
though successful, Beaumarchais was by no means exempt from 
contretemps, that of confidential political agent, and it is to this 
that Figaro refers when he complains of having been “ petted one 
moment and imprisoned the next.” Imprisoned indeed he was on 
two occasions in his career, first in Paris and then in Vienna, the 
latter, however, being the event to which Figaro particularly 
refers in the foregoing remark, though, singularly enough, this 
second imprisonment happened to be the consequence, indirectly, 
of the first. Its history is too droll to be passed over. M. de 
Sartines, the Chief of Police responsible for Beaumarchais’ im- 
prisonment in Paris, had discovered that a certain treasonable 
pamphlet was about to be published in England advocating 
the rights of the Spanish branch, in the event of the failure of 
direct heirs in the French royal family. The question was how 
was the publication to be prevented, and in his dilemma M. de 
Sartines bethought himself of his wily ex-prisoner. He accord- 
ingly wrote to him as follows :— 


“The Queen will never forgive me if this pamphlet sees the light. You have 
already contrived to suppress the lampoon on Madame du Barry, in which the late 
king was compromised. Unless we succeed in suppressing this, Her Majesty is sure 
to imagine that there is a secret wish to encourage it, and will never forgive me. Now 
I haven't very far to fall ; but you, M. de Beaumarchais, you /”’ 


Beaumarchais, however, was not to be persuaded to undertake the 
enterprise without an express authority under the royal sign- 
manual. 


“Sire, he wrote to the king (Louis XVI.), a lover wears round his neck the 
portrait of his mistress, a miser his keys, a devotee his amulet ; I have had a gold 
locket made for me to resemble a bead, and in it I have enclosed your majesty’s com- 
mission. This locket I shall wear round my neck as the amulet that is to ensure 
success to my enterprise.” 

Thus equipped, Beaumarchais hurried to England, where he un- 
earthed the Jew who had published the pamphlet, and then and 
there extracted from him a promise to destroy the whole edition 
for the modest sum of £35,000. But, owing to some singular 
oversight, it so happened that, though the edition numbered 4,000, 
only 3,999 copies were committed to the flames! Far be it from 
us to charge the Hebrew with complicity in this little omission, 
but the fact remains that No. 4,000 being still “en évidence,” his 
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commercial instinct was too strong not to profit by the circum- 
stance. Having made a fortune out of King Louis for suppressing 
the pamphlet, he now proposed to make another out of the public 
by promulgating it! This was a smart stroke, even for an 
Israelite, but Beaumarchais was more than equal to it. The 
bibliopole, as may be imagined, had lost no time in escaping to 
the Continent with his prize; but Beaumarchais was not many 
hours behind him. For a time, however, the chase was fruitless. 
At Dusseldorf, Cologne, Frankfort, no Jew ; then on to Mayence 
and Nuremburg, but still with the same result,—not a trace of 
him! At last, however, on the borders of the Forest of Neustadt, 
not fifty yards away, whom should Beaumarchais espy, gently 
ambling on his mule, like a friar in the ‘ Canterbury Tales,” but 
his long-looked-for quarry! In a second he had seized the 
culprit, dragged him from his saddle, and ransacked his pockets, 
in one of which lay snugly ensconced the famous pamphlet. But 
scarcely had he clutched it than two ruffians sprang on him out 
of the forest, and but for the assistance of his servant it would 
have gone hard with the exultant Beaumarchais. As it was, he 
did not escape altogether skin-whole, and was compelled to take 
refuge at Nuremberg, where he was confined to his room for 
some days at the Golden Crown. This delay infuriated the 
invalid to such a degree that he behaved little better than a 
madman. At all events, his host, who chanced to witness one of 
his ebullitions, came to the conclusion that he was not fit to be 
at large, and made a communication to this effect to the Viennese 
police. Beaumarchais was accordingly removed under escort to 
Vienna, where he triumphantly produced the royal passport from 
his locket. This, of course, could not be altogether ignored, and 
he had the satisfaction of being summoned to an audience of the 
Empress Marie Thérése. Her Majesty conversed affably with 
the mysterious foreigner for upwards of an hour, even condescend- 
ing to allude to her illustrious daughter, the Queen of France,* 
finally dismissing him, like Basil, with a gracious injunction to — 
take care of himself. This function, however, was promptly 
usurped by the police, who locked up the supposed lunatic in a 
fortress for close upon five weeks, when he was released with the 
magnanimous offer to pay his expenses back to Paris. It was 
this interview with the empress that suggested the scene with 
Basil in the “ Barber ”»—“ You seem feverish ; hadn’t you. better 
go home?” 

Hardly had Beaumarchais set foot in Paris than he had to be 
off again. This time the business was neither a pamphleteer, nor 
a Jew, nor a Government, nor the empress, nor & man, nor a 
woman, but combination of the two latter characters in the 
person of the Chevalier d’Hon. The private correspondence of 
this extraordinary individual with Louis XV. was on this 


* Lomenie, vol. i. 
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occasion the subject of Beaumarchais mission.* His first, he 
had undertaken with all the careless enthusiasm of a novice. On 
his second, somewhat less ardent, he had protected himself with 
a royal passport, which, however, had not been able to save him 
from being locked up as a lunatic. Profiting by this experience, 
he refused to embark on a third unless armed at all points, and 
he accordingly prepared a series of interrogatories respecting 
himself and his mission, to which he insisted on the king furnishing 
full and satisfactory answers in his own hand. Thus fortified, 
the “envoy extraordinary ’’ repaired to London, where before 
long he received an invitation to dine with “ Liberty ’’ Wilkes. 

Among the guests, whom should he perceive but the ex-captain 
of dragoons , how a siren ft on the shady side of fifty, who flitted 
coquettishly above her host’s drawing-room, receiving the com- 
pliments and homage of her former sex! There is no occasion 
to trace the course of Beaumarchais’ negotiations with “la Belle 
Chevaliére ;” suffice it to state that he succeeded in obtaining 
the offending documents, and returned in triumph to Versailles, 
So gratified was His Majesty at the result of the mission, that he 
asked Beaumarchais to name his own reward. “ Sire,” w was the 
reply, “order my Barber to be released from the pigeon-holes 
of the Censor of Plays, and I shall be more than recompensed.”’ 

The Barber was played in 1775, but had already been 
written five years. When it appeared before the French public, 
its author had not yet learned Figaro’s own favourite dogma, 
that “it is necessary to laugh in order not to cry.” t 

Full of his late discontents and grievances, Beaumarchais had 
stuffed his piece with personal recriminations, and as the public 
in a theatre takes not the slightest heed of anything but its own 


- pleasure, the first-night performance of the Barber was hissed ! 


The result, however, was excellent, since its outcome was to 
turn egotistical complaints into the forcible and fruitful irony 
of Figaro. 


“You should have seen at the issue of the ‘first night’ of my piece, the weak 
patrons of it,’’ says Beaumarchais in his Preface, “sneaking off unobserved, some looking 
everywhere but at the author, and some making a regular stampede ! There were 
the dear women, always so heroic until one wants a helping hand, almost suffocating 
themselves in their hoods so as to escape my notice, while the men went about care- 
fully explaining to one another how it was they had been deluded into thinking the 
play had any merit at all! But best of all ware the select few, who, after carefully 
looking round to see that no one was watching, drew me aside into a corner to console 
me with the candour of true friendship !_ ‘Ah, my poor Beaumarchais ! how could 
that piece of yours have taken us in so woefully ? F or one has only to see it acted to 
perceive that the whole thing is the veriest twaddle.’ 





* This singular correspondence forms the subject of the Duc de Broglie’s interesting 
work, “ The King’s Secret.” 

+ Le Chevalier d’Eon had acted as a sort of political detective under Louis XV, 
réle in which he deemed it more prudent to disguise himself as a woman. In this 
character, which he never afterwards relinquished, he made numerous dupes, including 
even the astute Beaumarchais. 


¢ “Il faut rire pour ne pas pleurer.”’ 
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Nevertheless Beaumarchais was far too shrewd to contest the 
verdict of the public. He withdrew his play, set to work to 
improve it, and presented it once more to the world in the shape 
that has since made it immortal. Here is a description by Marquise 
du Deffaud (a far from friendly critic) of the first night of his 
revival. 


“JT went yesterday,” she writes, “to see The Barber on its reproduction. It was 
an amazing success, especially after the fiasco of the first appearance. In fact, it was 
applauded to the skies, though I must own much to my surprise, for to tell the truth 
it bored me to death.” 


The result was arun of thirty nights, quite equal to one of a 
hundred in these days. ‘ Play my piece,” writes the author to 
his company, “as often as you like. I am the friend of your 
triumphs, but the lover of my own.” 

After such a success Beamarchais’s pen was not likely to 
remain idle, and in due time there appeared a pendant to The 
Barber in the form of the even more famous Figaro. But before 
discussing the merits of this second venture it will be well to 
dispose of a charge that has been very widely brought against 
the play, namely, that it is responsible for all the excesses of the 
Revolution. Les Noces de Figaro appeared in 1784, nine years 
after the production of The Barber. Let us hear what General 
Lafayette has to say in 1787 (three years after the piece first 
came before the public) about the state of the political atmo- 
sphere at that period. 


“My dear General,” he writes to Washington, “ France is at length within reach 
of constitutional government, but so gradually are we approaching it that the change 
will take place without a symptom of disorder or convulsion.” 


This, be it remembered, is the testimony of the acutest political 
observer of the day, so that if Figaro had all those three years 
been preaching violence and subversion, it certainly had so far 
been singularly unsuccessful. Indeed, it was not until fully 
five years after the first appearance of the piece that there was 
the least sign of those disorders which it has been accused of 
fomenting. In point of fact, if the stage was responsible for 
anything of the sort, it was not Figaro who was the enfant 
terrible,” or at all events he was not first in the field, for Joseph 
Chenier (brother of André the poet) had already invaded the 
theatre with politics in order to ventilate his theories about 
Government, and that through no less a medium than Talma ! 
If Beaumarchais has to bear all the blame, it is simply because 
he is immortal, and Chénier very much the reverse. There can 
be no question who was the first offender, supposing there is 
anything at all in the accusation. We will not let pass this 
piece of Chénier’s without one word. Up to that period 
there was only one form of tragedy in France—that of the 
classic school—artificial, cold, and (if we except Phédre) 
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unhuman. When Racine wanted to unveil to the world Louis XIV. 
in private life, he called his piece Esther, laid the scene in Egypt, 
and made Ahasuerus say to his wife, “‘ Am I not your brother? ” * 
Everything, in short, was invested with a mask, and it was only 
in that disguise that history was allowed upon the stage. To 
present her to an audience pur et simple, as Shakespeare was 
wont to do, was a sheer impossibility in France. Figaro was 
finished as early as 1780, and Beaumarchais at once set to work 
to get it played. But the Court looked askance. The queen, 
indeed, who relished its brilliancy, was anxious to see the piece 
on the stage, but Louis was obdurate. 


“Tf,” said His Majesty, “I am to allow Figaro to be performed, in order to be 
consistent, I shall have to sanction the destruction of the Bastille, not to specify 
innumerable other coups-d’état which M. de Beaumarchais advocates.” 


And indeed so intent was Louis on repressing Figarothat Chénier’s 
Charles 1X. managed to slip through his fingers, and this feeble 
production, which at the present day not one Frenchman in a . 
thousand has ever heard of, straightway became the sensation of 
Paris. On the first night Mirabeau officiated as master of the 
ceremonies, leading the applause at every point that was intended 
to take effect. With such a clagueur there was no lack of 
enthusiasm, and when finally scarlet-robed presidents, red-hatted 
cardinals, girdled monks—in fact, the whole army of courtly 
saintliness, not excepting the Cardinal de Lorraine, and that 
witty cripple Mdlle. de Montpensier,—filed slowly in solemn pro- 
cession before the king, the excitement became indescribable. 
On the fall of the curtain Mirabeau and Talma, were carried in 
triumph on the shoulders of the crowd, but as for poor Chénier, 
for all the notice that was taken of him, he might just as well 
have been a scene-shifter! ‘Some people seem only born for 
oblivion,” and this apparently was the lot of the unfortunate 
author of Charles IX. At the very moment that his play was 
the talk of Paris, he was still the nonentity he had been all his 
life! Charles IX. had a long spell of popularity. So highly, 
indeed, was it thought of by the revolutionary party, that it 
became one of their regular propaganda, the Marquis de Favras 
being sentenced to death in 1790 for having “ declared his in- 
tention of hissing Charles LX.!” t 

But to return to Beaumarchais. “ When you haven’t a sou, 
all the world begs of you.” In 1780, when the prohibition of 
Figaro had deprived the author of the fortune he had counted on 
making out of it, we find every spendthrift in Paris clamouring 
for his assistance. As an example of the sort of importunity 
with which he was assailed, the following letter from a Breton 


* Scene vii., Act 2, Esther—a somewhat incongruous question, seeing that Ahasuerus- 
was undoubtedly Esther’s husband and king of Persia. 
+ Lomenie on Beaumarchais. 
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officer, whom Beaumarchais had never set eyes on, is worth 
citing :—> 

“The devil take me, M. De Beaumarchais, if I can’t do things just as well as you 

can write them. Lend me then five-and-twenty louis. You have heaps of money; I 
have none. It is true you have never met me, but if you're the generous man I take 
you for, that is only an additional reason for making my acquaintance !” 
Then we have M. de Lauraguais asking for the trifling accommo- 
dation of 100,000 francs, while Mme. de Beauharnais would be 
much obliged for 20,000 francs on behalf of the poet Dorat, an 
appeal which the generous brother-author, out-at-elbows as he 
himself is, at once responds to with a remittance of 10,000. But 
most notable of these suppliants is the ever impecunious Mira- 
beau, who asks for a loan of 12,000 francs, which, however, is 
refused in the following caustic note :— 

“T cannot comply with your request, for the simple reason that on the loans fall- 

ing due I should infallibly be the loser both of your friendship and my money ; while 
as it is, I am at all events 12,000 francs to the good.” 
Mirabeau sulked, and the relations between the two continued 
strained until they found themselves at open war about a piece of 
land called the Clos des Minimes,* which Mirabeau, who had 
been seized with a passing craze for seclusion, was anxious to 
possess. But so, unfortunately, was Beaumarchais, and the con- 
test bid fair to be interminable, when it was suddenly put an end to 
by a rivalry of a very different sort. When affairs were at a dead- 
lock it occurred to Beaumarchais that, as there was no prospect 
of his obtaining the land, he might at least add to his reputation 
for magnanimity ; he accordingly decided to relinquish his 
claim. 

“T have at length, M. le Comte,” he writes to Mirabeau, “hit upon a means of 
requiting your enmity. When only a boy of twelve I was placed at the ‘ Minimes,’ 
where I became extremely devout. In the refectory there was a picture of ‘The Last 
Judgment’ which attracted me greatly, and I was never tired of looking at it. Profit- 
ing by this pious mood, an old monk who had the good sense to accompany his dis- 
courses with excellent repasts, made it his endeavour to induce me to renounce the 
world. Heaven decreed otherwise, but these associations have made the convent very 
dear, M. le Comte ; there is something which I hold even dearer, and that is Revenge ! 


Accordingly, I surrender my claim to the ‘ Minimes,’ and in the hope that. you may at 
least have sufficient regard for my spiritual welfare to respect the picture of ‘ The Last 
Judgment,’ 
“‘T have the honour to remain, M. le Comte, 
“Your most implacable of enemies, etc.” 


Though all this was very well, Mirabeau was not going to be 
outdone. 


“Ican quite understand, my dear M. de Beaumarchais,” he replies, “that your 
mode of life has made the picture of ‘ The Last Judgment’ a source of some anxiety 
to you, and it is therefore entirely at your service. At the same time, if lever become 
Owner of the ‘Clos,’ the charm of possession will be considerably enhanced by the 
hope of seeing you there some day searching in vain for the sacred haunts of your 
infancy, and hearing you enunciate the comfortable doctrine that after all there are 
20 unpardonable sins in this world, and no eternal punishments in the next.” 


This sneer at Beaumarchais’ “ mode of life” and “ spiritual 


* A plot of land that formerly belonged to the “ Minimis” near Vincennes. 
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welfare ’’ would have lost something of its point a little later on, 
when we find him addressing the following devout request to the 
municipal authorities of his district :— 

‘“‘Gentlemen,—I believe that our worthy pastor of St. Protais hopes to obtain an 
increase of ‘ masses.’ In the meanwhile let me second his endeavours by joining my 
wife and family in beseeching you to make it practicable for all good Christians to 
have as many masses as they feel the need of.” 

We will now return to 1784, when Beaumarchais had at last 
the satisfaction of seeing his piece produced at the Théatre 
Francais. 

“T have,” he writes to Preville, the actor, “the good will of the Government, of 

the police, and of the king; and now all I want is yours. Once let me secure that, 
and success is assured. For the play itself I care nothing, but to see it on the stage 
has been my one object for these last four years, and about that I do care more than 
I can say.” 
It was now settled that Figaro should be played, and the Comte 
de Vandeiul, keeper of the menus plaisirs, thought it just as well 
that there should be a preliminary performance in private. This 
performance, which took place at Genevilliers, the seat of the 
Comte d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.), was especially note- 
worthy from the fact that the part of “ Figaro’’ was played by 
none other than the Comte himself, who in his stage réle advo- 
cated, with all the art of a consummate actor, those very principles 
of political freedom, the resistance to which nearly forty years 
afterwards cost him his throne. On this occasion ‘ Rosine” was 
played by Marie Antoinette, and ‘“ Almaviva” by M. de 
Vandeiul. This was the dawn of the Noces de Figaro; it did 
not blaze out in full splendour until the 27th April, 1784. Here 
is the account of the first night, taken from the archives of the 
palace in the Rue Richelieu :— 

“The first quality in Paris,” says the Memoir, ‘were to be seen jostling shoulder 

to shoulder with porters and water-carriers ! The theatre was literally besieged. All 
women who had their wits about them had taken care to post themselves before the 
gate of the fortress. The greatest ladies of France were glad to invade the apartments 
of the actresses, and epicures were contented for once to make a stand-up dinner off a 
brioche or a paté! The house was packed to the ceiling, and long before the moment- 
ous three knocks, every individual in it was awaiting the rise of the curtain in a 
fever of expectation !” 
As for Beaumarchais, he had not forgotten the “premiére’’ of 
The Barber, and thought it prudent to prepare for the worst. 
He had accordingly provided himself with a good supper where- 
with to fortify the body, and a couple of reverend abbés for his 
soul’s consolation, should that latter unfortunately prove 
necessary. Thus equipped, he took up his position behind the 
grating of his box, “where,” as he wrote afterwards, “ his 
spiritual bodyguard did not fail to improve the occasion.”’ 

And now we shall turn for a moment from audience and author, 
and take a hasty glance at the play itself. The Marriage of Figaro 
forms one of a set of three pieces, all designed to make up one 
complete story. Of these the first in order is ““The Barber,” the 
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second “ Figaro,” the third “La Mére Coupable.” “The 
Barber” portrays the first loves of Rosine and Almaviva, 
“Figaro” their estrangement—Almaviva’s passion for Suzanne 
and the Countess’s for Cherubin—and “La Mére Coupable” the 
reconciliation of Almaviva and the Countess, after the death of 
Cherubin. Perhaps the masterstroke in “ Figaro” is the way 
in which the author has opposed the characters of Rosine and 
Suzanne. Nothing could be more consummate than his contrast 
of these two women, Rosine all bashful amorousness, Suzanne 
the embodiment of saucy coquetry, Rosine waiting blushingly to 
be besieged, Suzanne boldly leading the attack, and yet, when the 
critical moment arrives, Suzanne, despite all her overtures and 
advances, turning round and airily giving the Count his congé, 
while Rosine, still affecting to hang back, listens entranced to the 
passionate pleading of Cherubin, dallies, deliberates, and—but 
here Beaumarchais saves the situation by whisking off Cherubin 
to a field of battle ; and we are left to decide for ourselves how far 
the Countess was really compromised. In the Countess Beaumar- 
chais has given us an inimitable study of the essentially emotional 
woman, a being as absolutely at the mercy of the situation as the 
“Dame” of “Jehan de Saintré’’ was mistress of it.* In the 
one case love was a species of sorcery to which all resistance was 
hopeless ; in the other it was merely an interesting aspect of 
physiology to be studied and imparted like a law of science or a 
problem of mathematics. It has been said by a distinguished 
man, better known perhaps by his conversation than his writings, 
the Vicomte Alexis de St. Priest, that the interest of the marriage 
of Figaro centres in two characters—Figaro, of whom everybody 
talks, and the Countess, about whom no one vouchsafes a word ; 
“ As to Almaviva,” he adds, “he is Don Juan minus the cloven 
hoof!” As we have already shown to have been the case with 
The Barber, the whole story of Figaro is a reflex of the 
author’s own experiences, and of this we can have no better proof 
than the immortal monologue at the end of the play. This mono- 
logue we shall venture to quote in extenso, but before doing 
so 1t may be well to say a word as to the manner in which it has 
been introduced into the piece. There can be no question that 
dramatically it has no business there at all. It has no bearing 
on the action of the play, and no connection whatever with its 
general plan. The author had something to say to his audience, 
and so made a mouthpiece of one of his dramatis persone, but 
the problem was where should the soliloquy be introduced so as 
best to arrest the attention of the audience, without having too 
much the appearance of importation? If inserted at an early 
stage, the public would in all probability have refused to sit the 
piece out. They would have suspected that the new play was 
going to be, after all, nothing more than a satire at their particular 


* A novel of the seventeenth century. 
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expense, and when people think there’s a rod in pickle for them 
they are not apt to wait patiently till the chastisement begins. 
On the other hand, at the end of the piece, where, as a choice of 
two evils, it had to appear, the monologue breaks the action be- 
sides seriously running counter to probabilities. Even a husband 
like Figaro would be hardly likely to moralise on the Grand Turk 
at the very moment that he believes his wife is on the point of 
playing him false! Of all subjects politics would have been the 
last he would have chosen for a soliloquy! All this, however, 
does not detract from the excellence of the monologue itself, 
which our readers shall be introduced to without more ado. The 
scene is in a certain glade where Figaro, who has just married 
Suzanne and suspects her fidelity, is on the watch for a com- 
promising interview between his wife and Almaviva, with whom 
he believes she has made an assignation. However, instead of 
indulging in a frantic tirade against womankind in general, and 
against Suzanne in particular, he rattles off-airily a retrospect of 
his own career, pointing an occasional moral by the way. 


“Was there ever a career like mine! Brought up by a horde of brigands, and 
initiated in their thousand and one rascalities, I got disgusted with such a life, and 
endeavoured to lead an honest one, but am not permitted to do it at any price! I 
dabble in chemistry, medicines, surgery, and set up as a veterinary surgeon, but soon 
got sick of trebling the torments of the brute creation ; and by way of cutting a figure 
in quite a different line threw in my lot with the drama. I construct a piece on a 
Spanish model, and have a fling at Mahomet, whereupon an emissary of the Sublime 
Porte complains that I am insulting Persia, India, Tripoli, Egypt, Tunis, and Morocco, 
and just to pacify a few Mahommedan potentates, not one of whom knows how to 
read,* there is an end to my poor play! Baulked in my dramatic enterprise, I next 
originate a theory on ‘ Economics,’ and as, happily, it is not necessary to know a subject 
in order to descant on it, there was I, who hadn’t a sou in my pocket, investigating 
solemnly the value of money! Then from the back seat of a hackney coach I catch 
my first glimpse of a prisongrating.t Ah! how I should like to get hold of one of 
your modern ‘magnificos* and teach him that no praise is worth a pin that isn't 
occasionally leavened with a little honest blame ; above all, that it is only small men 
who are afraid of small books! Then, I discover that Madrid boasts a newspaper, in 
which, if you only don’t allude to Governments, or religion, or politics, or finance, 
or the opera, or sights in general, or anybody who isn’t nobody, you may publish 
what you please without the smallest restraint, or the polite intervention of three 
argus-eyed censors very well, this strikes me as such an excellent idea that I imme- 
diately start a journal of my own on the same lines, which I call ‘The Newspaper 
with Nothing in it.’= But no sooner does the first number make its first appearance 
than there is the devil’s own to-do, and my luckless paper is promptly suppressed. 
Well, there I was thrown upon the world again, and this time at my wits’ end for an 
occupation, when somebody wants something done, and, as ill-luck would have it, 
pounces on me, for this ‘something’ turns out to be the charming pursuit of casting 
up books and striking balances! In short, they want a financier, and a fine one I 
make I promise you! As banker toPharaoh (which is now my exalted position) I am, 
duly patronised by rank and fashion, with, however, the not too satisfactory result 
that J do all the work while they appropriate three parts of the profits! But before 
long I get sick of seeing everybody about me picking pockets while perpetually enjoin- 
ing me above all things to be honest, so I make my bow to finance, and leave my 





* This refers to the Censors who, to judge from their treatment of The Barber 
only knew how to read too well. 
+ An allusion to Tor l’Eveque. 


¢ This passage acquires a special piquancy from the fact that, as we have seen, it 
once issued from the lips of the future Charles X. 
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worthy patrons to impress their morality on some one else. But there is still the 
ever-recurring problem of daily bread, so having nothing else to turn to, and down- 
right vagrancy not being altogether to my taste, I became a travelling barber, and am 
at last happy! The trade is, of course, precarious, and at the best I live from hand- 
to-mouth, still it isn’t bad of its sort, and I make myself as gay as circumstances will 
permit. ‘And this same gaiety, be it understood, is to me the very elixir of life. In 
fact, it is my actual self, without it I should cease to exist. Ovation from necessity, 
poet for amusement, musician because it came in my way, gallant out of pure mischief, 
I have been everything. But stop, here they come, and now for it !” 

Here the piece resumes its action, and Figaro has the satisfaction 
of finding that Suzanne is not faithless after all. 

From this monologue we perceive that Figaro, as a dramatic 
character, possesses an individuality altogether unique. Scapin, 
however amusing, is, after all, only an irresponsible buffoon ; Gil 
Blas, an adventurer, who laughs away his mishaps ; but Figaro, 
under all his levity, has a set purpose and mission; he is an 
‘uncompromising crusader against the brute forces of insolence 
and oppression. If he deals more freely in smiles than in frowns 
it is because he knows that gaiety is his best weapon. “ There’s 
only one way to prevent myself crying, and that is to laugh.” 
But Figaro’s langh has not the hollow ring of a pessimist ; to 
those who hear aright, it is the clear-sounding clarion that 
signals aCvance and action. And well it was for Beanmarchais 
that he could count on this “philosophy of gaiety,” for in 
the whirlwind of the Revolution all his prosperity was swept 
away, and his brilliant career closed in darkness and destitution. 
But he never lost heart. Wealth took to itself wings; friend- 
ship proved faithless; popularity vanished, but he had still 
himself, that same daring and defiant spirit that had been his 
good genius through the ever-mingling cloud and sunshine of his 
chequered life—a life whose moral could scarcely find better ex- 
pression than in the concluding words of Montaigne’s “ Tristesse :”’ 
“Let no man give way to despondency. It is the most cowardly 
of all human weaknesses.” 


YETTA BLAZE DE BURY. 









































‘THEY DO THESE THINGS BETTER ABROAD;” 
orn, WORKING MEN’S COLONIES. 


AN “ Arbeiter Kolonie,” or Working Men’s Colony, may be briefly 
described as an institution for the temporary support and employ- 
ment of men who, though willing and able to work, are from any 
cause out of place. 

There are now sixteen of these labour colonies in Germany, the 
oldest of which was established some five years ago, and two 
more are shortly to be opened, one in Bavaria and the other in. 
Wurtemberg. They are all based upon the same principle, and 
conducted upon very similar lines. With the exception of one, 
the colonies are all situated in the country, and the labour is 
chiefly agricultural. They are grounded upon private charity, 
and are supported in part by the subscriptions and donations of 
the members composing the several associations for the manage- 
ment of the colonies, and in part by the income derived from the 
receipts of the institutions themselves. These funds are in some 
cases further supplemented by slight assistance from the State or 
local public bodies. Although it has not been found possible as 
yet to make the colonies self-supporting, it has been shown that, 
by careful and thrifty administration, the yearly deficit per Bolo- 
nist can be reduced to an inconsiderable figure, and the diffiguity 
of making Loth ends meet has not deterred the public from giving 
ready assistance to these charities. On the contrary, they have 
met with most energetic support, as is fully proved by the rapidity 
with which they have multiplied within the short space of five 
years, and the tendency to further extend and develop thesystem. 

A single instance will give the main characteristics of all these 
institutions. The Labour Colony of Dornahof, in Southern 
Wurtemberg, not far from the shores of the Lake of Constance, 
was founded in 1883 by an association of members formed for 
the purpose. It consists of a farm of about 160 acres, and was 
purchased for £2,500. The land upon the farm was poor, hence 
the low price at which the estate was secured; but the very 
poverty of the soil recommended it to the Society, since it not 
only saved their pockets, but afforded a prospect of unremitting 
employment for the colonists, one of the most important con- 
siderations, when we bear in mind that constant work all the 
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year round is a sine qud non in any institution for the labouring 
classes. Moreover, the buildings already existing upon the farm, 
consisting of a dwelling-house, granary, barn, saw-mill, and brick 
factory, offered an additional attraction, inasmuch as they formed 
a valuable source of ready-made accommodation for the colonists, 
and involved no outlay in the erection of suitable premises. 
Within six months from the formation of the association, a begin- 
ning was made by the reception of thirty colonists at Dornahof, and 
a few months later, thanks to a Royal loan of an additional £750, 
further alterations and adaptations of the buildings were com- 
pleted, furniture and plant was purchased, and room thus provided 
for 150 destitute working men. This happy result was compassed 
within the space of less than a year, and since then the colony 
has steadily prospered, and fulfilled its early promise. The de- 
mand for admission has now exceeded the limits of supply, and 
it is therefore proposed to supplement the scheme by opening a 
new colony in the northern provinces, with a view to stopping 
the stream of distress at the other side of the country. 

Having thus sketched the history of the enterprise, it will be 
well to enter in detail into the main characteristics of the insti- 
tution, and its internal arrangements. 

In the first place, it must be noticed that the colony admits 
men only within its gates. The main idea of the scheme is, to 
assist the bond fide working man, when unemployed, by provid- 
ing him with a temporary shelter until he is able to find a 
situation elsewhere, but it does not contemplate his reception 
accompanied by a wife, and possibly a numerous family. Only 
those are admitted who, whether single or married, make their 
appearance without incumbrance at the gates of the colony. No 
obstacle is placed in the way of the admission of married men: 
all that an applicant is called upon to do is to reply to certain 
inquiries, tabulated on a printed form. These inquiries relate to 
his place of birth, previous history and occupation, wife, if mar- 
ried, children, and their place of residence. As soon as these 
questions have been answered the colonist is at once admitted, and 
investigation is subsequently made as to the truth of his state- 
ments, his character and circumstances, by reference to the local 
authorities at the places named by him in his replies, the man 
himself meanwhile pursuing his daily round of work at the colony. 
It is, of course, obvious that no provision could possibly be made 
by the Association for the support of the families of the unem- 
ployed applicants for help: all the Society can do is to assist the 
man himself; but the mere fact of rendering this assistance may 
eventually prove of the greatest importance to his family also, 
Take the case of a man who has lost his employment from drink, 
carelessness, or any such causes, and who is unable to support his 
family: if he is admitted into the colony, and benefits, as he 
ought to do, by the strict discipline and order of the institution, 
VOL, XVII. 28 
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he may turn over a new leaf, and, starting afresh, perhaps secure 
a good situation through the instrumentality of the colony, 
thereby enabling him to make a home for his wife and children. 
In the meantime, he incurs no expense on his own account. Again, 
a married man who enters the colony during the winter months, 
when the demand for labour is slack, may thus tide over the bad 
season, and come out to resume the care of his family when em- 
ployment is readily to be had. Of course, the question of the 
support of the wife and children, meanwhile, by the parish autho- 
rities at the place of birth or residence, supposing them to have 
no other means or assistance from relations or friends, is one 
which must depend upon the poor-laws of the various countries 
in which the colonies are situated. Even in the various States 
of the German Empire their laws and regulations are different. 

Having noticed the fact that the colony receives men only 
under its roof, it will be desirable next to explain the conditions 
on which they are admitted. Only those are received who are 
not merely capable of working, but willing to work, and who 
further agree to abide by the rules and regulations of the colony. - 
No one is obliged to stay if he does not wish to do so; but if he 
decides to stop in the institution, he must work. If he refuses to 
work he is expelled, and room is thus found for more deserving 
cases. No sick or infirm applicants are admitted, the colony 
being in no sense a hospital or asylum. It is only by the unre- 
mitting labour of the inmates that the expenses of the institution 
can even in part be counterbalanced, and if the doors were once 
opened to the sick, as well as to the indigent, it would be im- 
possible for the Association to keep its head above water. No 
distinction of religion is made in the admission of applicants, but 
short forms of prayer and religious services according to both the 
Protestant and Catholic faiths form part of the daily routine of 
the colony, and are much appreciated by the inmates. 

Once admitted, the colonist is supplied with a complete suit 
of new clothes, boots etc. His old garments, in most cases little 
better than rags, are purified, and, if of any value, put aside for 
him to take away with him when he leaves. He is obliged to 
take a bath, have his hair cut, and be made generally presentable, 
and then to begin his daily work. Should he be by trade a boot- 
maker, he will be employed in making boots for his fellow- 
colonists; if a baker, he will make the bread; if a tailor, the 
clothes, and so on, the rule of the colony being that everything 
required by the inmates must be provided, as far as is practicable, 
by their own labour. Those for whose special handicraft there 
is no opening in the colony, must apply themselves to the work 
most suitable to their capacity. The bulk of the labour is that 
required for keeping up the farm, attending to the stock, and 
supplying the vegetables and other food needed for daily con- 
sumption. When this has been accomplished, or when the 
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weather does not permit of work of this description, employ- 
ment is provided by the cutting, drying, and stacking of turf, 
of which there is an abundance on the estate, and which is the 
only fuel allowed at the colony, by the draining and reclaiming 
of waste land, and by the transfer of good soil to the unproductive 
portions of the farm. In the winter, employment under shelter 
is afforded by brickmaking, basket-making, carpentering, cleaning 
of the house, farm plant and utensils, cowhouses, piggeries, etc. 
Every effort is in fact made to secure a continuous supply of 
employment for all the year round, and by judicious manage- 
ment and postponement of indoor labour, as far as practicable, to 
the winter, it has been found possible to secure the desired result. 

As regards remuneration for the men’s labour, the system at 
Dornahof is as follows :—It is calculated that, taking into account 
the expenses of the colonist’s board and lodging, his labour repays, 
at the end of about three months, the outlay on the outfit given 
to him on his admittance: in other words, that if the colonist. 
remains three months in this institution he becomes the actual 
proprietor of the suit of clothes, boots, etc., given to him on his 
arrival, and, if he leaves, walks out a respectably dressed man 
instead of a ragged and disreputable tramp. It is cheering to 
learn that, as a rule, the mere fact of looking presentable adds 
not a little to the self-respect of the whilom outcast, and that few 
sacrifice the chance of securing the outfit by leaving the colony 
before they have earned it, or by conduct rendering them liable 
to dismissal. The colonist knows very well that his chance of 
a good place on leaving will depend, to some extent, on his 
cleanly and respectable appearance, and takes care, in conse- 
quence, to make the most of the opportunity of securing this 
result. On looking over the photographs of some of the colonists, 
taken on arrival and departure—.e., before and after the lapse 
of this period of probation—it is almost impossible to believe 
the transformation which can be effected within three months. 
Yet good food, good clothes, good discipline, and hard work seem 
to afford the right clue to the mystery. Should a man remain 
at the colony longer than three months, he is entitled to receive 
pay at the rate of about threepence a day, which is put aside 
for him until he leaves, though he is permitted to draw on this 
fund from time to time for tobacco or any other requisites at the 
discretion of the superintendent. As a matter of fact, few remain 
for any considerable time beyond the three months, as they 
generally prefer to take their chance of employment once they 
have earned their clothes, and, moreover, the celony is obliged 
to limit their period of residence so as to-leave room for further 
applicants for admission. 

The question of permanent employment for the colonists when 
they leave the institution is one of the most serious importance 
both to the Society and to the colonists. The aim of the former 
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is, on the one hand, to reclaim the outcasts of the working classes 
by the discipline and orderly routine of the colony, and on the 
other to support and encourage the deserving members of the 
unemployed community; but the eventual object is the same 
in both cases—viz: to secure to them, as a reward for their 
labours, permanent and remunerative employment when they 
leave the institution. Assistance in this respect is eagerly sought 
by the Society, and its principal appeal is therefore directed to 
those who have the means of giving employment rather than 
to those who can merely subscribe to the funds of the colony. 
The Society affords all the information in its power as to the 
antecedents and character of the colonists, and utilises the result 
of the enquiries made on their admittance for this purpose. Many 
working men are thus enabled to receive good situations through 
the instrumentality of the Society; though many, on the other 
hand, prefer when they leave the farm to take to the road again 
in search of congenial occupation, or perhaps to rejoin their 
families and friends in other parts of the country. 

The internal administration of the colony is in the hands of 
a superintendent, two overseers, a bookkeeper, and a cook, the 
latter being the only assistant allowed in the institution. The 
discipline is very strict, but the men are made as comfortable 
as possible: they are taught to look upon the colony in the 
light of a “home,” not as a prison or workhouse, and are en- 
couraged in every way to do their best. There are no punish- 
ments or measures of coercion: if an inmate is disobedient he 
is merely obliged to leave, and thereby to forfeit the fruits of his 
labour and a comfortable home. Ifa colonist runs away, taking 
with him the outfit which he has not yet earned, notice is given 
to the police, and the man, when captured, is tried for the theft 
of the clothes. Cases of this description are rare: during the 
course of last year, only four inmates were handed over to the police 
out of a total of five hundred and two colonists received at the insti- 
tution. The food is plentiful though plain, and such as forms 
the regular diet of the agricultural labourers of the country. 
The colonist receives three hot meals a day, with meat three 
times a week, and, on long working days in summer, two inter- 
mediate meals, consisting of a piece of black bread and a glass 
of cider, the latter being the drink of the country. The principal 
object of the catering department is, of course, to supply the 
requisite food from the produce of the farm itself, and this is 
kept in view in the cultivation of the estate. A good vegetable 
crop is of special importance as supplying the basis of the daily 
meals, and this is supplemented by the produce of some forty 
cows, for the supply of milk, cheese, butter, sour cream, etc., 
for the use of the colonists. There is also a herd of pigs and 
a stock of poultry for sale and general use. Only two horses are 
kept on the farm. 
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It is interesting to note that representatives of no fewer than 
60 distinct forms of trade and labour were received into the colony 
during the past year (March 1886—March 1887), including most 
varieties of industry, from agricultural labourers, by far the largest 

roportion, to chimney-sweepers, engravers, waiters, and teachers. 
Vet this extraordinary mixture of occupations settled down and 
worked smoothly together. Want is no doubt a great leveller, 
but it seems hard to picture the teacher of better days guiding 
the plough, or a waiter gravely ministering to the wants of a herd 
of pigs. Still, the fact remains that 502 indigent human beings, 
composed of these incongruous elements, were admitted into the 
colony within the space of 12 months, and were glad to find 
therein a shelter for their heads, and food for their bodies. Of 
the total 502, at the end of the year there remained 83 in the 
institution ; 69 had found situations through the instrumentality 
of the Association, 35 had obtained employment for themselves, 
17 had been dismissed, 7 had run away, 4 had been handed over 
to the police, 1 had died, and the remaining 286 had left the 
colony in an orderly manner, and taken to the road again. The 
number of days spent by the colonists on the farm were 26,937, 
the longest period per man being 275 days; the shortest, 1 day ; 
the general average for each colonist being 75 days. 

It is needless to say that such a scheme as that described above 
could not but meet with a certain amount of opposition. It was, 
and still is, attacked by the Socialist press on the ground that it 
is not a sufficient remedy for the distress existing in the country, 
and that a more searching measure of redress is essential. No 
doubt is very desirable that some far-reaching and efficient system 
of general relief should be adopted, but such a system has yet to 
be discovered, and in the meantime the labour colonies of Germany 
continue to do good work, and to give unobtrusive but steady 
assistance to the outcasts of the working classes. It is estimated 
that these little institutions have already received and ministered 
to the necessities of some 22,000 indigent human beings, and the 
fact that the colonies are not only still in existence, but in process 
of multiplication, tends to show that their labour is jot in vain. 
Efforts were at first made to raise public feeling against them, to 
represent them as likely to degenerate into refuges for worthless 
and desperate vagabonds, and to cause the deterioration of pro- 
perty in their neighbourhood, but this has proved to be a false 
alarm. The colonists have shown that they can submit to dis- 
cipline, and benefit by it, and this creditable result has inspired 
a general feeling of confidence in, and respect for, the colonies, in 
public opinion. No doubt, the orderly conduct and general good 
behaviour of the colonists may to some extent be due to the pre- 
vailing spirit of discipline and strict subordination to orders 
Which is so marked a characteristic of the subjects of the German 
Empire. The man who applies for admittance, however aban- 
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doned and disreputable his life may have been, appreciates in a 
very short space of time, after his entry into the colony, the fact 
that he has to do with an authority which it is useless, or at an 
rate unadvisable, to resist. The greater number of those who 
apply have passed through the forced military training of the 
State, and know what discipline is: it does not take long for 
them to convince themselves that they have everything to gain 
by remaining in the colony as orderly and obedient inmates, and 
everything to lose by rendering themselves liable to dismissal. 
They can see very plainly that the Association is in no way bene- 
fited by their presence, but that, on the contrary, the place 
vacated by the expulsion of a refractory inmate is not likely to 
remain long without a tenant. The good report thus acquired 
by the colony naturally spreads, and attracts applicants for ad- 
mission, and the knowledge of the efforts made by the Society to 
find permanent situations for the colonists is an additional stimulus 
to candidature. Again, the fact that there is no disgrace attached 
to presence in the colony, that there are no coercive measures, no 
punishments, no obligation to stay one hour longer within its’ 
walls than may be desired by the colonist; no prison garb, but, 
on the contrary, the prospect of earning a good useful outfit for 
future wear at home; all these considerations help to remove 
any feeling of mauvaise honte on the part of the indigent 
working man. He comes to look upon the place as his home for 
the time being; he is not ashamed to be seen there; he does not 
object to the discipline, for he is used to it; and after the first 
plunge he takes to his daily round of work with contentment, if 
not with interest. 

How far these considerations would influence the mind of the 
British working man, should a scheme of labour colonies be 
introduced into England, is a question not so easily decided. 
It would take some time probably to persuade him that the 
colony was not another form of the dreaded workhouse, that the 
clothes it offered were not another pattern of the hated union 
garb, or possibly embellished by the broad arrow of the State, 
or again that, by accepting the hospitality of the institution, he 
would not lose caste among his fellow-men; but these doubts 
would in time be dispelled. The working man in England, 
however suspicious at first, is open to conviction by results, 
and if the results were satisfactory, he would in time be ready 
to admit the value of the enterprise. Much could surely be done 
by steady perseverance. Although the scheme would be doubt- 
less attacked by those who hold that it would merely palliate 
and not remedy the national dearth of employment, it would 
still hold its own, and even gain ground, if unobtrusively and 
energetically pushed forward. It is evidently hopeless to attempt 
to grapple with the vast problem of the London unemployed by 
so slender a measure of relief, but might it not be applied with 
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advantage for the benefit of the unemployed labourers of rural 
districts, or of the artizans of our congested manufacturing 
towns? At any rate the scheme seems worthy of a trial. At 
the present moment when so many farms at home are out of 
cultivation, and land in many counties is to be had for a fraction 
of its former value, it would not be difficult to find suitable sites 
for experimental labour colonies. Experience would very soon 
show what success would be likely to attend a development of 
the system. If the first few colonies were safely launched and 
carefully steered through the opening year or two, they would 
soon acquire the popularity and good repute which is essential 
to their prosperity, and it would, after a time, be possible to 
determine the most desirable sites for the establishment of 
similar institutions. England will never want for hands ready 
and eager to speed a charitable enterprise, and the mere.fact that 
it has not as yet been found possible to make the colonies self- 
supporting, will not deter the public from trying a new experiment 
in the cause of charity. The total deficit per man per annum 
in the German labour colonies, as noticed above, is trifling, and 
the money given to forward a charitable object rarely fails to 
fall somewhat short of the end for which it was expended. 
Moreover, the scheme has an additional advantage—viz: its 
simplicity. It is not necessary that any large association or 
society of persons should be formed to start and conduct a 
colony: it can be just as successfully administered by the 
efforts of even a single benefactor. A colony can be formed by 
one or more persons, and fitted for the reception of few or many 
applicants for relief. That of Dornahof, for instance, was opened 
to admit only thirty colonists, but the number was subsequently 
increased to one hundred and fifty, as funds permitted, and the 
same principle applies to any similar institution: it is only a 
question of success, to be determined by perseverance and ex- 
perience. In a word, the system of the German labour colonies 
opens a new field of interest for the benevolent public of England, 
and seems to be at any rate deserving of a trial. It cannot 
remedy the vast distress of the working classes collectively, but 
it may do much to give local alleviation to the unemployed of 
our country districts. Does not the proverb say “half a loaf 
is better than no bread ” ? 

In conclusion, it is only necessary to add that the German 
Societies are most ready to give any information on the subject 
of their colonies, that they courteously invite the visits of those 
interested in the scheme, and that they publish annual reports 
giving full statistics of the results of each year. Any person 
who seriously contemplates the experiment of starting a working 
men’s colony in England should not fail to pay a visit to a 
German Arbeiter-Kolonie. 


CONYNGHAM GREENE. 









































































TO ALNCASTER. 
A WAYSIDE TRAGEDY. 


THE time was early on a bright morning late in May ; the place a 
rectangular bend of a lonely country lane, where, in the angle, on 
the right hand as you look south towards Alncaster, stood an old 
thatched cottage, a rambling one-storied building, covering a con- 
siderable space of ground, with creeper-clad walls, surrounded by 
a trim flower and vegetable garden. On one side the garden was 
prolonged into a narrow strip of sward, separated from the lane by 
a grassy bank starred with primroses, and from a field of glossy 
young wheat by a tall hedgerow and a grove of slender trees. 
Across the road the country, chiefly green pasturage, sloped softly 
away to the south-west, where, dim in the distance, brooded a 
grey haze which held the town of Alncaster, whilst further on the 
horizon glinted a silver rim, showing where the sea was “breathing 
in his sleep, heard by the land.” Eve up here a tinge of ocean 
freshness underlaid the scent of the newly-opened hawthorn and 
lilac blossoms, which hung on the stirless air, thrilled by the 
“blisful birdés” song. The sun was still low enough—a neigh- 
bouring church-clock had just struck seven—to shine with those 
dazzling effects of gleam upon gloom which are only possible when 
his rays fall obliquely. They flashed bewildering amid the long 
trunk-shadows, polishing the very straws on the road, turning the 
dew-drops on the twinkling leaves into iridescent globules, out of 
which the floating gossamer threads seemed to have been spun; 
giving a russet richness to the brown velvet moss of the thatch, 
and kindling golden lights in John Stelwyn’s red beard, as he 
leaned on the field gate taking a first look at his old home after 
ten years’ absence in the far west. He was rather a thick-set man 
of about thirty-five, with a blunt-featured, honest, good-natured 
face, and the general appearance of a well-to-do gardener in his 
best clothes. In his hand he carried a small shiny bag containing 
sundry little presents for his brother and sister-in-law and their 
children, which his impatience for the pleasure of bestowing had 
not permitted him to leave with the rest of his luggage at Massing, 
six miles away. As he gazed towards the cottage with a curious 
expression of doubtful joy, his thoughts ran somewhat thus: “ Well, 
everything looks right enough outside the old place any way, and, 
as far as I know, they’re right enough inside too. Mary said they 
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were all finely.” Here he took out of his pocket an envelope, very 
grimy at the folds with long portage, and read the post-mark : 
“ Alneaster, April 9th.” ‘ Not much better than six weeks back ; 
what should ha’ happened them since then? I wonder if Mary’s 
as pretty as she was last time I seed her; Dick said she was last 
time he wrote, but I expect it’s hardly likely. Bless me, to think 
that they’ve been married ten years this day, and I haven’t set 
eyes on ’em since! Why, the oldest of the childer must be 
getting quite sizeable. The only thing that seems to be going 
contrary at all,” he went on as he replaced the letter in his pocket, 
“is that brother Mark of hers; I’m afeared he’s noways steady. 
But, sure, the lad’s only young yet, and now I'll maybe be able 
to gi’ him a lift.” His face cleared at this reflection, and he took 
his arms off the gate. ‘Seems to me,” he said, “ that considering 
I've nought but good news to hear and tell, I might as well be 
stepping in as loafing around outside, arter getting up at all hours 
sooner than wait for the carrier. And, my goodness! Look at the 
childer yonder—them must be Dick’s.” 

A group of children were sitting on the bank at a little distance, 
against a gorgeous background of golden laburnum. There were 
six of them, the youngest not much more than one year old, the 
eldest a girl of eight or nine, who apparently was not on good 
terms with the rest of the party, for she crouched with her back 
to them, leaning an elbow on the bank, and pressing a hand on 
each side of her head. The others, four boys and a girl, were 
deeply absorbed in erecting some amorphous structure composed 
of broken flower-pots, twigs, and pebbles, their labours being 
diversified by interludes of that primitive scuffling and squabbling, 
which, at a further stage of evolution, differentiates into war-offices 
and standing armies. They were all pretty-looking, fair-haired 
little things, and were set off by a gayness of bright-coloured 
frocks and ribbons, and snowy pinafores, which caught even John 
Stelwyn’s uncritical eye. ‘ Mary was always one for having things 
nice about her,” he said to himself, “‘ but I'd never ha’ thought she 
could ha’ kept ’em so spick and span on a week day. Why, they 
might be young lords look at ’em.” 

He was not accustomed to youthful society, and he stood watch- 
ing them silently for a minute or two before he thought of an 
appropriate opening speech. Then he said, “‘ Well, young ones, 
you're having a fine game.” 

The builders immediately suspended operations, and concen- 
trated all their energies upon wide-eyed stares at the stranger, the 
six-year-old eldest boy alone retaining sufficient presence of mind 
to answer, “ Ay.” 

“And I expect you live yonder?” John Stelwyn said, pointing 
to the cottage; whereupon the stares took a somewhat contemptuous 
expression, and Bob once more assented briefly. 

“I thought so,” said John, smiling down pleasantly on the row 
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of upturned faces. ‘And where are father and mother? Are they 
within ? ” 

At this question the children suddenly became much more com- 
municative. 

“Mother’s dead and father’s in hell,” said Jack, the second 
biggest boy, cheerfully. 

‘‘Granny said he was,” added Bob. 

*‘ She didn’t,” contradicted his twin sister, “she said he would 
be when the clock striked eight, and it’s only just striked seven— 
so there.” 

“Naughty father killed mother,” pursued Jack meditatively, 
‘so he’s going to be hunged to-day away in town. And granny 
says he'll not come back again. S’pose people never do come 
back when they’ve been hunged.” He seemed to fall into a reverie 
over this point, while three-year-old Tom began to chant to 
himself, ‘‘ Naughty farder killed mudder—naughty mudder’s to 
be hunged,” accompanying this pleasing ditty by beating time on 
the ground with a large tin spoon. 

‘“That’s why granny made us these bowses,” said the little girl’ 
confidentially, pointing to the big knots of bright blue ribbon, 
mixed with black crape, which adorned the front of her own 
pinafore and those of her brethren, “The pooty ribbing’s for poor 
mother, and the nasty black stuff’s for father.” 

*‘ No, it ain’t, Miss Cleverboots,” interrupted Bob, in whose mind 
her former correction was evidently rankling, “the ribbing’s for 
father, ‘cause it’s a good job, and the black thing’s for mother, 
‘cause rm 

“T declare to God,” said John, who had hitherto been listening 
dumb-foundered, “I dunno what sort of talk you have at all. 
Little lass, little lass,” he continued, raising his voice and calling 
to the eldest child, who had not stirred from her crouching posture, 
“what is it these young ones are talking about ?” 

“Qh, there’s no good speaking to Allie,” said Bob with scorn, 
‘she’s stopping her ears not to hear the clock strike, J know, great 
silly.” Then, grasping her arm, he tried to pull down her hand 
shouting, ‘‘ Allie, Allie, listen, will yer? There’s a man speaking 
to you, and the clock won’t strike this ever so long, you gaby !” 

The little girl flashed round upon him a face white with a most 
unchildlike wrath and anguish. ‘ Let me alone,” she cried, shaking 
him off fiercely, ‘“‘ you’re a wicked, cruel boy ; youdon’t care; you're 
all glad; and father, who used to carry you on his shoulder and 
bring you home cakes from town,—he’ll never come home again. 
They’re killing him this minute, maybe, and you don’t care. I 
hate you; I hate you! Don’t touch me.” 

Bob shrank back rather appalled, as people will be at genuiue 
passion, and little Tom began to whimper, whilst the baby, for 
some unknown reason choosing to espouse his sister's cause, said, 

‘‘A—a—a—ah, nasty Bob,” in menacing tones, and tried to 
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thump him with a small stick, but only succeeded in rapping 
Jack’s intervening legs. 

“Tl tell you what it is,” said John, whose ruddy face looked 
bleached and drawn, as if a withering blast had gone by; “ you're 
very bad, ugly-spoken childer, and I’m glad, that I am, that 
you're no belongings of mine. I dunno what my brother Dick ‘ud 
say to your sitting about his place.” So saying, he turned to go 
towards the cottage; but catching his breath with a groan, he 
stood still and muttered, “God help me; the little chap’s the 
image of his father.” 

At this moment the door of the cottage opened, and there came 
out a short, dark, alert-looking young man of professional aspect, 
followed by a tall, gaunt old woman with thick iron-grey hair and 
piercing brown eyes. Her white cap was resplendent with pink 
ribbons, and so was her black silk gown. As the young man 
stepped out of the porch he caught sight of the group on the 
bank, and said in a tone of disgust, ‘“‘ I must say, Mrs. Hovenden, 
that under the circumstances it would be more decent to keep 
those poor children indoors this morning than let them play on 
the roadside ; bedizened in that fashion toa.” 

‘‘ And what for shouldn’t they have their play this morning as 
well as another, Dr. Ashe?” said the harsh-voiced old woman, 
whose wrinkled face was twitching with some form of excitement. 
“It’s a good day for them, deny it who will, and I'd have them to 
know it is. Theyd honey to their bread at breakfast this 
morning, every,one o’ them, ‘cept that crabbed little toad Allie, 
who wouldn’t touch a mouthful; and not a scrap of dinner she'll 
get this day for that same, I can tell her.” 

“You'd better mind what you’re about,” the young doctor said 
severely ; “Ill take very good care, I assure you, that the child 
isn’t ill-treated. We could easily have her put in charge of one 
of her uncles.” 

Before she could reply John Stelwyn came striding up, and the 
old woman greeted him witha hoarse shriek. ‘“ Andis it you, John 
Stelwyn, setting foot within this gate? A fine day you've chosen 
to be showing your face here. Is there no shame in you?” 

“Now, if that ain’t a queer kind o’ welcome for a man come 
home arter ten years!” said John with a forced laugh. ‘ Where 
might my brother and your daughter be, Mrs. Hovenden? May 
happen they’ll find something pleasanter to say.” 

“Oh, Lord! hark to him!” exclaimed the old woman, clasping 
her hands and turning up her eyes, while the doctor said, in a 
tone of dismayed surprise — 

“Richard Stelwyn’s brother? What? Is it possible that you 
haven’t heard ?” 

“ve heard nought,” said John, “ barring, it might be, a pack 
0 crazy childer talking foolish over yonder. I landed in 
Liverpool only yesterday, and ha’ been travelling most ever since. 
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What showld [ hear?” he said defiantly, but beginning to 
tremble very much. “ What I ask you is: Where are Dick and 
Mary ?” 

. ‘And that’s easily answered at any rate,” shrilled the old 
woman, interposing with a swift thrust forward of head and throat 
between John and the doctor who was about to speak. ‘My 
daughter Mary’s in her grave, murdered; and your brother 
Dick ’ll be a dead man, please God, in another half-hour for the 
murdering of her. If you want to see ham you'd better be off to 
Alncaster jail, and make haste about it too. You may happen to 
be in time for t’ inquest.” 

John Stelwyn staggered and clutched hold of the porch’s trellis- 
work, as if his world had given that dizzying, semi-circular swing 
which dulls the edge of sense for a moment ; and the doctor said 
angrily, “Hold your tongue, you wicked old woman.” Plain 
speaking was evidently in the air that morning. 

“Oh, ay, wicked, wicked! that’s the word with all of you,” 
she said resentfully. ‘“There’s parson comes ‘prating about ‘a 
more Christianable sperit’; and even Mrs. Carson herself, and 
we ve been neighbours these twelve years, stood me out yesterday 
that I oughtn’t to be so glad o’ the hanging, but I soon showed 
her the door. Wicked, says you? And if I was mad wi’ 
wickedness, who'd blame me? It’s little notion you have what 
you're talking about, sir, or you'd know very well that in my place 
you'd be as glad as I am to think o’ the life being choked out of 
him over yonder.” She pointed with a shaking hand to where 
beyond the breadths of green land and golden air the dim town 
lay, and went on more vehemently ; “ Wouldn’t it be enough to 
drive any woman demented to think of my two pretty children— 
and the two that I set most store by of them all—to think what’s 
come o them. There’s Mary, that every person allowed to be the 
prettiest girl i’ the parish, gentle or simple—it ’d take you the 
best part o’ half an hour to plait the length o’ her hair—nought 
"ud suit her, and she a minister’s granddaughter on the father’s 
side, but to marry a common low fellow as worked i’ the fields like 
any labouring man—a cowardly villain that killed her for the sake 
o her poor uncle’s bit o’ money. You saw her yourself in her 
coffin, doctor, and I wonder to hear you speaking up for the brute 
that murdered her. And Mark, my handsome lad, that’s the 
youngest I have, and that I looked to keeping a little house for 
me one o’ these days—there’s he the very day his poor sister was 
murdered, driven out of his place where he was earning his bread, 
and is away off I dunno where, unless he’s gone to his friend 

Dunbar up beyant Caldwick ; I’ve niver heard tale nor tidings of 
him since. But I’ve posted the newspapers to him there, doctor, on 
chance, so I have, wi’ t’accounts o’ the trial and sentence and 
all, that he may see the sort o’ man Richard Stelwyn war, who he 
thought such a sight of. For Mark’s allers had the greatest 
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opinion o’ that murdering villain, and ud stand up for Mary’s 
marrying ever since he was on’y a slip of a boy; just for the sake 
of thwarting me, I do believe. Maybe he ain’t so pleased wi’ the 
thought o’ *t now; may be that’s why he’s ashamed to be showing 
his face here, though it seems there’s others that'll brazen it 
out.” 

She ceased, breathless, and leaned against the door-post, only 
capable of darting furious glances and an occasional muttered 
ejaculation at the two men. 

‘We've a chance now o’ hearing our ears a while,” said John 
Stelwyn, turning with what he meant for a smile to Dr. Ashe, and 
continuing to look very hard at him, whilst the doctor for sheer pity 
remained cruelly silent. 

“Tt seems like as if the woman and childer had gone clean off 
their heads this morning,” John went on after a pause, “ but she 
always was a camsteery old body; I’ve seen her as bad before about 
nothing at all—oh, ay, many’s the time.” 

“T wish to Heaven I could tell you it is about nothing ”—the 
doctor was beginning, but the other interrupted him, laying a 
heavy hand on his arm. 

“You know the thing’s not possible,” John said. “Why, man, he 
thought her equal wasn’t in this world. And I heard from her— 
from my sister-in-law only a couple o’ days afore I started to come 
home, and she said they couldn’t be better. And from Dick I did 
be hearing continual. We have it all settled. We'll put the bit 
of money I’ve made in the States into land—Shortt’s fields up 
Massing ways are to be had, Dick says, and a capital house and 
offices, and we’re thinking o’ moving up there at Michaelmas, and 
he and I'll try what we can do wi’ the farm. . . . Why, look here, 
sir,” he said, beginning to fumble with clumsy fingers at the straps 
of his bag, “ here’s even the trifles o’ presents I’ve brought ‘em. 
This queer looking pipe’s for Dick—he always had notious about 
his pipes—and here’s some toy-things and chains and trinkum- 
trankums for the childer, and this little clock for Mary—it strikes 
the half hours beautiful.” 

The doctor did look at these pitifully illogical arguments, and 
felt that a pointblank statement was to be avoided. 

“When your sister-in-law wrote,’ he said, ‘did she mention a 
small legacy which she had been left a short time ago ? ” 

“She did,” said John, ‘‘from her old Uncle Madden ; a matter 
of fifty pound. That was another piece o’ good-luck for them.” 

‘It was not,” said Dr. Ashe significantly. ‘‘ It would be truer to 
say that it brought ruin and destruction upon them.” 

John feigned to be busied with the fastening of his bag, but 
the doctor saw that he was listening intently, and continued : “ It 
was early last April when they heard of this legacy, and on the 8th 
of the month your brother and his wife went to Alncaster on some 
business connected with it. They stayed for the night at the 
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house of a friend of hers at a little place called Hilstead, about 
two miles from the town.” 

“Twas from there she wrote,” said John. 

“In the course of the next morning some kind of altercation 
was overheard passing between them, apparently upon money 
matters. Mrs. Stelwyn seemed to be urging some arrangement 
about the legacy to which Stelwyn would not agree, and they say 
that he quite lost his temper, and was heard storming and stamp- 
ing about the room.” 

“This might be—it might be,” said John looking up haggardly, 
“though I never knowed him to be like that. I don’t say but 
Dick was a trifle hasty now and again, and might speak sharp 
like.” 

« That afternoon,” the doctor continued, ‘they started together 
for Alncaster, apparently on the best of terms. Mrs. Stelwyn had 
a hand-bag with her, which is known to have contained money, 
for her friend Mrs. King saw her putting a purse into it, and Mrs. 
Stelwyn remarked that she must be careful, as she was taking a 
good many sovereigns with her. Mrs. King expected the Stelwyris 
to return that night, but neither of them came; and on the next 
day Mary Stelwyn was found lying dead by a little stream in the 
field about a mile from Alncaster, to which it is a short cut from 
Hilstead, with her skull fractured and one wrist broken. Her bag 
lay open and empty beside her, and in her hand she was grasping 
a red woollen scarf, like one her husband had worn when he left 
Mrs. King’s house.” 

“ Tike wt?” grated a harsh voice over his shoulder, “it was 
the very one. Hadn't I seen my poor girl knitting of it when 
I was stopping with her at Christmas? “Twas a stitch I'd learned 
her myself; and I swore to it at the trial, and it helped to hang 
him—thank the Lord!” Mrs. Hovenden had regained her 
breath. 

‘Come this way,” the doctor said hastily, taking John Stelwyn 
by the arm, and they walked slowly down the path towards the 
gate, between the gay pebble-edged flower-borders. 

“That same evening,” Dr. Ashe resumed, “Stelwyn was 
arrested in Liverpool, at a steam-packet office, where he stated 
that he had gone to make enquiries about the sailing of boats 
from New York. In his possession was found the purse which 
his wife had had in her bag; it contained twenty sovereigns. 
His woollen scarf was gone 

* But, Dick—what did he say to the fools?” interrupted John 
impatiently. 

‘When he was told what had happened, and charged with his 
wife’s murder,” said the doctor—John started and winced-—‘“‘ he 
seemed, they say, quite dazed and bewildered at first; and in my 
opinion he never thoroughly got over the shock, poor fellow, nor 
has been quite himself since. He utterly denied all knowledge of 
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the matter. He said that he had left his wife safe and well on 
the previous afternoon in the field where her body was found, and 
had hurried on to catch a train for Liverpool; he believed that 
he had accidentally left his scarf in a railway errriage. He 
admitted having had a difference of opinion with his wife that 
morning respecting a part of her legacy, which she wished to 
hand over at once to her brother, Mark Hovenden, who had a 
clerkship in Alncaster and was, she thought, in difficulties ; 
whereas your brother considered that it would be better to wait 
awhile and see how the money might be most advantageously laid 
out on the lad’s behalf, than to give it to him directly, as he was 
inclined to be extravagant and unsteady. Stelwyn said that his 
wife in the end quite came round to his view, and that when they 
started for Alncaster, she had twenty-five sovereigns in her bag, 
which sum she intended to lodge in the savings bank until they 
had decided what should be done with it. His own visit to 
Liverpool, which he had only resolved upon in the course of their 
walk was, he said, chiefly for the purpose of seeing about a 
situation which he thought might suit young Hovenden; but 
he had not then made any enquiries. He accounted for his 
possession of the purse of sovereigns by saying that his wife had 
given it to him just before he left her. It was money which she 
had made during the last few years by the sale of eggs and 
butter, and had been keeping as a surprise for him. Unhappily 
nobody else knew that she had such a sum, and . 

“But it’s true—it’s God’s truth,’ John shouted; “see there,” 
and he thrust his letter into Dr. Ashe’s hand. ‘ Look where she’s 
told me all about it, and how she kept it secret from everyone— 
the’ letter’s written that very day, and she says it may come in 
handy awhile later, when the boys ’ll be wanting more schooling.” 

“YT see—I see—I wish to Heaven that we'd got hold of this 
sooner,’ said the doctor, turning pale as he read the lines to 
which the other pointed, “it would have been of the utmost 
importance then; but now———” 

“Can't you do anything?” said John, looking round him 
wildly ; “‘ Here, then, sir, give it back tome. I’ll run . 

“What can we do, my good fellow?” said the doctor almost 
savagely. ‘ Alncaster’s full nine miles from here; there isn’t 
even a telegraph office nearer than Eyworth four miles off, and— 
and it only wants a quarter of eight. .. . We did the best we 
could for him, Stelwyn,” he added deprecatingly ; “we were all 
ready enough. I’ve known him five years, and I believe a better 
fellow never stepped. We memorialised the Home Secretary— 
all the neighbourhood signed the petition—and I think we’d have 
got him off, for the evidence was merely circumstantial; I 
wouldn’t have hung a dog on it. But they'd respited the last 
man condemned, and there have been more cases of wife-murder 
than usual, and one very bad one, within the last fortnight, 
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and that ruined our chance. We can do nothing now; it’s too 
late.” 

“ And—and—what she said is true?” said John in a hoarse 
whisper. ‘“ They’ll be hanging Dick just now ?” 

The doctor made a silent gesture of assent and turned away, 
as the other man, leaning on the gate, hid his face in his folded 
arms, crushing it down as if to shut out all sights and sounds, and 
seeming to shrink together like a creature in some monster’s 
resistless grip. Doctor Ashe, on the contrary, looked about him 
with keen restless glances, and a very wrathful spirit. All that he 
saw and heard jarred upon him. The sky seemed to be growing 
brighter and brighter, and a brisk little breeze had sprung up 
to make the dewy leaves dance. Blackbirds and thrushes were 
trilling and fluting, “‘ smaller finches sang fine through the midst 
of their hushes,” and the lark’s song came down to them like the 
spray of a high-vaulting fountain. The children were running 
about, laughing and calling to each other, all except the one 
small figure still cowering motionless on the bank. The doctor’s 
lips took a bitter curve, and the words of an articulate bird-song 
rang mockingly in his brain—The year at the spring, the day at 
the morn, God in His heaven, all right with the world—and an 
innocent man being lawfully strangled over yonder—a mere 
matter of detail. 

Here his musings broke off, as three people came round the 
corner of the road, going Alncasterwards. These were two police- 
constables, large, stolid, flaxen-bearded men, between whom walked 
a youth of one or two and twenty. When he came opposite the 
open gate, he stepped up to it, and stood still, a proceeding to 
which his guardians made no objection, one of them stooping 
down and carefully flicking the dust off his boots with a blue 
cotton handkerchief, whilst the other walked rather unsteadily 
to the railing aud propped himself up against it as if acquiescing 
in a long halt. The appearance of the new-comer was strange 
and striking. His colourless, transparent-looking face had a 
spectral beauty, despite its extreme emaciation, rendered more 
marked by the close cropping of the black hair, and his great 
dark eyes burned steadily with a fire which is seldom seen save in 
very transient flashes. Doctor Ashe stared at him perplexedly 
for a moment or two and then said, doubtfully, ‘“ Mark—Mark 
Hovenden !” 

“ Yes, Mark Hovenden,” said the youth; and at the new voice 
John Stelwyn started and looked up. 

“What's the meaning of this?” said the doctor, glancing from 
the constables to their prisoner. 

“Oh, those brutes are half-fuddled,” said Mark Hovenden, 
indifferently ; ‘“‘they would stop for drink at the last public. But 
luckily there’s no particular hurry now. They're taking me to 
Eyworth where they can get a trap on to Alncaster.” 
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While they spoke, Mrs. Hovenden was speeding with eld-rusted 
haste down the garden-path: but younger feet outstripped hers, 
and at this moment two small hands clasped Mark’s arm, and a 
miserable child-face looked up into his with wild eyes not 
unlike his own. It was the rebel Allie. ‘‘ Haven’t you come to 
save him, Uncle Mark?” she said. “Oh, take me along with 
you; I can help. We two could save him, I know. I did set off 
to Alncaster one day long ago, but they brought me back. But 
oh, Uncle Mark, we must make haste, for it’s getting so late.” 

“What devil told the child?” muttered the young man, 
frowning angrily. Then, looking down at her, “I think your 
father’s quite safe now, Allie,” he said. “ We've sent a message 
to Alncaster that'll keep their hands off him. You'll have him 
back again here all right before many days.” 

He spoke very gently, and allowed the child to cling to him 
and lean against him, but as the old woman came hurrying up to 
him, he stopped her, in all her impetuosity, with a single look 
and gesture. 

‘Stay where you are, mother,’ he said. ‘‘ You're near enough 
to hear what I’ve got to tell you, and that’s all that'll ever pass 
between you and me again with my good will, and may be with 
yours too, when you have heard. Listen to what I say. I killed 
Mary, and you, mother, you—thank God or the devil—have killed 
me!" 

The old woman stood speechless in the sunshine, as if turned 
into stone ; and the doctor said, ‘‘ Hovenden, are you mad?” 

“ Not quite, sir,” Mark answered, looking at the doctor with a 
half-smile, and his eyes, bright and wild though they were, had 
not’the hard glitter of insanity ; “not too mad, at any rate, to 
tell my story plainly enough, so far as I remember it, for part of 
it seems blotted out somehow. But there’s plenty of it quite 
clear. This was the way of it. I’d got betting a good bit last 
winter among some fellows in Alncaster ; and the end of that was 
that a few days before Mary wrote to me about Uncle Madden’s 
legacy, I helped myself to—well, in fact, I stole—about fifteen 
pounds from Warden and Cartwright. I made sure I'd have luck 
that week at the Spring meeting, and be able to put it back; but 
[ hadn’t. Then I wrote to Mary, and didn’t tell her anything in 
particular ; just hinted that I was hard up. And she wrote me back 
word about the legacy, and as good as promised me some of it. 
So I was looking out every post for a letter with notes or a money- 
order, and I got none. Well, it was the very day before the whole 
thing must come out, and I believe I was half cracked. I knew 
she and Dick were staying at the Kings’ at Hilstead, aud in the 
afternoon I thought I’d go and see her, and tell her everything, 
and get the money. She, or Dick either, for that matter, would 
have given it to me as soon as look at me, if they’d known all. So 
I set off across the fields, and about half-way I met Mary. It was 
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in an infernal-looking long narrow field with a stream at one end 
of it, and it was just at the stream I met her. I saw a bag in her 
oand, and the first thing I said to her was to ask her if she had 
the money init. And she said she had, but that she’d promised 
Dick not to give me any yet. Then—I tell you, doctor, [ think I 
was half mad, and all this part seems queer and muddled up— 
then I made a snatch at the bag, and she pulled it away from me 
and called out, and I caught hold of her arm, and she tripped 
over something and fell. Her head came against a stone .. . it 
all happened ina minute ... and I saw she was dead. . . . Her 
bag had burst open, and a purse rolled out, and I picked it up and 
rushed away—I didn’t know where—but I found myself at the 
office again ; and I put back the money. . . . I remember thinking 
they’d surely know I'd done it, because when Mary was falling she’d 
caught hold of the end of my scarf—a red knitted one she'd 
made for me herself—and it had come off in her hand, and I’d 
left it there. So next morning, when Mr. Warden sent for me, I 
made ‘certain it was about that; but he only rowed me for being 
so unpunctual and irregular, and said I must leave. And I got 
into the next northern train, and went to Christie Dunbar’s—you 
know where he lives, at Strade up among the hills beyond Cald- 
wick, as out-of-the-way a place as youll find. I just remember 
walking in at his door, and seeming to fall down—down into a 
great black hollow. ... They say I had brain-fever, and it was 
touch-and-go with me for near a month. I’m scarce a week out 
of my bed. And it was only yesterday morning, though I can 
tell you it seems liker ten years, that when I was poking about in 
the room I came upon all those newspapers mother had sent me, 
thrown together in a heap, and not even opened, for they aren’t a 
reading lot up at Dunbars. But I read them fast enough. 
I read all the accounts of the trial, and your evidence, mother, 
against Dick—and I cursed you for it—but now you'll see that 
it was me you were hanging all the time and not him.” 

“By the Lord, Hovenden,” said John Stelwyn taking a step 
forward with his fist clenched and his blue eyes blazing, “if you’ve 
let him Fi 

“ Hush,” said the doctor pulling him back, “ hear him out.” 

“T didn’t dare give myself up to the police at Caldwick,” Mark 
went on, “for I know the folks there’d say I was only off my head 
again. So I got away to Lancefield before dark, and gave myself 
up there. And it seems to me that for the last year we've been 
tramping about and waiting, and tramping about again, to find 
some magistrate who wasn’t out dining, or up in London, or in 
bed and not to be disturbed if every man in the county hung for 
it. But at last about sun-rising this morning we found one—and 
a slow old fool he was—hows’ever he did what was wanted. And 
he’s sent on a man on horseback to Eyworth, with a telegram 
that'll keep Dick safe. He'll be in time, no fear. He started 
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more than an hour before we did, and they say he’d a capital 
horse.” 

“Capital she is,” said one of the constables whose faculties 
appeared to be coming to the surface, ‘“‘ Double-quick'll take him 
to Eyworth in forty minutes easy by the shortest way. I expect 
he’s near home again by now, and they'll ha’ got Sir George’s 
message at Alncaster better nor an hour ago. It’s time we were 
moving on, my lad.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking, when the tread of a horse’s 
feet began to be heard on the lane coming from the direction of 
Alncaster, and everybody, except the birds, kept quiet to listen. 
The feet were pacing very slowly, and it seemed a long time 
before there emerged from behind the screen of drooping 
laburnum trails and bunched lilac plumes a horse led by a man of 
stable-helper-like aspect, who was limping along painfully, and 
who had a folded paper in his hand. His clothes were smeared 
with red earth, his coat was torn and split across the shoulders, 
and he had a dazed and aggrieved expression of countenance. The 
horse, a handsome bright bay, was in even worse plight, hobbling 
and wincing wofully at every step, with dilated nostrils and scared 
protesting eyes. 

“Hallo, is it you, Saunders?” said the constable, who was 
standing and staring blankly in the middle of the road. 

“Tt baint no faut o moine,” said the man in a grumbling tone 
as he limped along, “nor yet o the mare. When we turned off 
o the road to cut across t’end o Notby common, the fust thing 
the poor crittur did war to put her foot in a danged rabbit-hole, 
and down she comes. And she’s strained her off fetlock so as I 
question if she'll iver git the better o’ ’t, and scratted hersen orful. 
And to the back o’ that I’ve wrenched my ancle right round, 
forby near putting my shoulder out. Here’s this—the measter 
must git some one else to taiike his’n message.” 

“Eh, man,” said the constable taking the paper, and slowly 
finding words for the question, while a group of faces, blanched 
and horror-stricken, came pressing round, “ Eh, man, then the 
telegrum hasn’t gone, and you havn’t been to Eyworth arter all ? ” 

‘“ And how the divil should I git there?” said the man sullenly. 
“We han’t been within a couple o’ moiles o’'t. Look at the pair 
o us. Whoy, we’ve been near hauf an hour, I reckon, coming 
from Notby this far, and that’s scarce hauf a mile—and not a soul 
i the lanes, and not a stable better nor a peg-stoye nearer nor 
Thornley’s. Yo'll be taaking the tellingrum yerselves, ’m think- 
ing.” 

Then followed a dead silence, broken a moment later by a sound 
at which some of those who heard it caught their breath with a 
shiver, as if its vibrations stabbed. 

It was the church-clock striking eight. 
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ARTEMUS WARD, 
THE BALDINSVILLE SHOW MAN. 


AmERIcANS like to visit England perhaps for the opposite 
reason to that which makes Englishmen wish to visit America. 
They come here to see the “Old Country ;” we go there to see 
the New World. 

If a man in America makes a name, or becomes popular in 
literature, science, or the arts, he is certain, sooner or later, to 
visit England. And when the famons “ cousin” does come, we 
regard with mingled pride and curiosity the “ new departure ”— 
for the country is itself a “new departure,’—the fresh develop- 
ment of English talent, which comes to us from across the water 
to see what the mother country thinks of her offspring. 

In some such manner as this was Artemus Ward looked upon 
when, rather more than twenty years ago, he paid his first and 
only visit to England. His fame as a humorist had preceded 
him, and his advent was awaited by society with curiosity. 

His first lecture was delivered in the Egyptian Hall to a large 
and enthusiastic audience. The heat was very great, when, for 
the first time in England, he “ appeared be 4 a CO of upturned 
faces,” so great and so oppressive to a man in his state of health, 
that he felt constrained to remark, “‘ When the Egyptians built 
this hall I wish they had not forgotten the ventilation.”’ 

His English visit was a great success ; but, alas! he closed it 
and his life together at the early age of thirty-two. We cannot 
but sincerely “regret - that both were not prolonged, and that 
Artemus Ward was amongst us to-day. If he had only been 
here to run a “ side show” in connection with the “ -Yankeries mg 
But, as he himself has remarked, “ It cannot was.” 

He flashed like a brilliant meteor across the sky of American 
literature—emerging from obscurity, having a brief and brilliant 
career, and then vanishing, amid universal exclamations of regret. 

His comet-like career, so short but so successful, induced 
inquiries as to his history. People wanted to know something 
about the gifted American who had so entertained them by his 
spontaneous and original humour. His early death, too, had 
touched many, and a story about extraordinary devotion to an 
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aged mother lent interest and a touch of romance to the tragic 
end of so promising a life. 

And this is what the public discovered. 

Charles Farrer Browne, alias “ Artemus Ward,” was born at 
Waterford, in the State of Maine, in 1836. His introduction to 
the world of letters took place at Chelsea, near Boston, where he 
found employment as a compositor in the office of a comic 
journal called the Carpet Bag. While setting up the articles 
that filled the columns of this journal, the thought entered 
young Browne’s mind to try his hand upon a contribution. So, 
acting on this idea, and disguising his writing, he wrote his first 
article, and had the pleasure the next day of setting it up for 
publication. And thus he made his dédie. 

From Chelsea, Charles Browne migrated to the little town of 
Tiffin, in Ohio. Here he began to report as well as compose ; 
but always of a roving disposition, soon migrated to Toledo, on 
Lake Erie. Here he gave up composing altogether, and became 
a reporter. 

His forte from the first was humorous satire, and before long 
his witty and caustic paragraphs in the Toledo Commercial 
attracted attention, which led, in 1858, to his. receiving an invita- 
tion from Mr. Gray, of Cleveland, to become a member of the 
staff of the Cleveland Plaindealer. This invitation Charles 
Browne, being then in his twenty-fourth year, accepted. 

Up to this time his articles had had no distinctive signature 
whatever, but had appeared as ordinary newspaper articles. But 
while engaged on the Plaindealer he conceived the idea of 
impersonating a character, and writing his experiences from a 
particular point of view. 

Hence he adopted the xom de plume of “ Artemus Ward,” and 
as such he was generally known ever afterwards. 

He represented himself as being a travelling showman from 
“ Baldinsville, Injianny ;” his show comprising among other 
interesting objects, 


‘3 moral bares, a Kangaroo (t’would make you larf yourself to deth to see the little 
cuss jump up and squeal), wax figgers of Genl. Washington, Capt. Kidd, Genl. Taylor, 
Dr. Webster, and other celebrated piruts and murderers.” 


In this style of humour Artemus Ward was unique. Wit, 
such as his-—so thoroughly spontaneous, so entirely suz generis— 
can scarcely be said to have had a model. And yet he himself 
has said that Seba Smith’s writings served to some extent as 
patterns for him. And it is almost beyond a doubt that his long 
connection with Messrs. Saxe and Halpine, on the staff of the 
Carpet Bag, greatly influenced him, and perhaps contributed to 
form the characteristics of his style. But granting all this is 
only to admit that the same things which influence us, and go to 
make us what we are, affected Charles Browne also. This does 
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not alter the fact that though the manner might be an unconscious 
partial imitation of the style of a contemporary, yet the matter 
was unique, spontaneous, and as true an outflow of genius as it 
was possible to be. The unexpected way in which mis-spelt 
words confront one in his writings constitute in no small degree 
an element of their humour. It is certainly rather astonishing to 
come across the following statement for the first time :— 

“ Some kind person has sent me Chawcer’s poems. Mr. C. had 
talent but he couldn’t spel. It is a pity that Chawcer, who had 
geneyus, was so unedicated.” 

From the commencement of his work on the Cleveland Plain- 
dealer Artemus Ward’s success may be dated. Here his reputa- 
tion as a humorist first spread to any large extent ; and it must 
have been a rapid success that he scored, for we find him shortly 
afterwards at New York editing Vanity Fair, then the American 
Punch. 

Here his nomadic nature soon asserted itself, and finding the 
routine of an editor’s life irksome, he conceived the idea of travelling 
as a comic lecturer. He wished at first to have a gorgeous pano- 
rama to illustrate the lecture, but was deterred from this by 
reason of the expense. Always fond of extremes, he now deter- 
mined to have a wretched apology for a panorama, which he 
noticed in his programme by saying :—“ The panorama illustrat- 
ing Mr. Ward’s lecture is rather worse than panoramas usually 
are.” 

The lecture itself was a burlesque on the twaddle of those 
pretentious impostors—better known in America than England— 
who were going round the country professedly lecturing, but 
really bringing art and science into disrepute. The manner “of the 
lecture was alw ays the same, though the matter was never twice 
alike. The title was changed many times, but was never any 
guide to the subject. It was first called “The Babes in the 
Wood.” When the Slavery Question was occupying the public 
mind it was altered to “Sixty Minutes in Africa,” and when 
people were interested in the Mormons the lecture was announced 
to be on that subject. 

On appearing before the audience Artemus would gravely 
announce his subject, he would then tell what he called “a 
little story,’ which, with its attendant witticisms, would last 
about an hour and a half. After this digression, the lecturer, 
with the utmost gravity, would remark, “I now come to my 
subject ;”? when pulling out his watch, his countenance would 
immediately fall. He would observe with ‘much evident embarrass- 
ment: “ But I have exceeded my time,” and would proceed in 
well-feigned confusion to abruptly close his lecture. 

it was throughout a mass of irrelevant witticisms, the professed 
subject being only mentioned on his stepping on to the platform, 
and at the conclusion. Yet the mode was so novel and the humour 
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so genuine, that few could resist the spell with which he seemed 
to hold the audience bound from the moment of his first appear- 
ance. Every joke and gesture arose out of the immediate 
occasion, the whole lecture being entirely impromptu. His 
panorama, his clothes, his accompanist (who “once lived in 
the same street as Thalberg’’), and indeed everything that 
came under his notice, all in their turn, became pegs, as it 
were, on which to hang some witticism. 

But notwithstanding his wonderful magnetic influence, which 
made most people laugh almost before the jokes left his lips, 
there were always a few grave faces in the audience,—people who 
would not, or perhaps could not see the point of his jokes, and 
who looked as if they thought they had been swindled out of their 
entrance money. ‘These people delighted Artemus. He was so 
full of mirth that they were an enigma to him; and it was 
for their special benefit that he inserted the following in his 
programme: “Mr. Artemus Ward will call on the citizens of 
London at their residences, and explain any jokes in his narrative 
which they may not understand.”’ 

This lecture and his contributions to various newspapers—most 
of which are embodied in his “ Book ”’’—form the bulk of his 
literary work. Some of his letters to Punch, written during his 
visit to England, are amongst his best efforts. 

One of the distinctive features of this’ prince of humorists was 
his love of detail. He was not void of power to appreciate the 
sublime, but the smallest inconsistency or comicality of detail 
instantly engaged his attention, and the searching lens of his wit 
was directly turned upon it. He was just the man, in gazing at 
a magnificent mountain landscape, to discover the resemblance of 
the outline of a rock to the features of a friend. And who but 
Artemus would remark on returning from a journey, “I come back 
with my virtue unimpaired, but I forgot to get some new clothes ”’ ? 

The Mormons had always had a great attraction for him. But 
he rather dreaded the time when in his lecturing tour he would 
visit Salt Lake City ; for in his then recently published “ Book” 
he had most severely denounced them. But his fears were quite 
groundless, for during his stay in Mormon territory he was most 
handsomely treated ; and admitted, at.the conclusion of his tour, 
that the Mormons were not such “ onprincipled retches ”’ as he 
had described. Speaking of them generally, he remarks, “ Their 
religion is singular, but their wives are plural.” “ Brigham 
Young,” he says, “is an indulgent father and a numerous 
husband ; he is the most married man I ever saw.” 

But Artemus Ward was something more than a sparkling 
humorist. He was a man of character and principle. He was 
neither an adventurer nor a speculator. Throughout the whole 
of his works there will not be found one sneer at virtue or religion, 
and no profanity whatever. He says himself, and this is one of 
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the times when Charles Browne, not Artemus Ward, speaks: “I 
rarely stain my pages even with mild profanity. It is wicked in 
the first place, and not funny in the second.’”’ There may be an 
occasional joke not quite in good taste; but in judging this we 
must consider the difference between the canons of good taste in 
England and in America. 

On his visit to England, the Times thus wrote of his lecture :-— 


“Tt is utterly free from offence, though the opportunities of offence are obviously 
numerous. Not only are his jokes irresistible, but his shrewd remarks prove him to 
be a man of reflection, as well as a consummate humorist.” 


The mask of a rough showman, one of those types so essentially 
American, enabled him to utter his opinions upon all subjects on 
every occasion. Perhaps his greatest characteristic was his hatred 
of all kinds of hypocrisy. And we can well understand how he 
rejoiced in the opportunities his lecture afforded him of dealing 
deadly blows at some of the bigoted and immoral practices of the 
age. Some of his most brilliant jokes are telling thrusts at 
formalists and shams of every kind. Hingston, his faithful 
friend and manager, who had more chances of studying Charles 
Browne’s character than any one, says: “ No man had more real 
reverence in his nature than Artemus Ward.” 

And we can well believe this, when we remember the watchful 
devotion to his mother which characterised his whole life. Her 
welfare and happiness was the ultimate aim of all his roving 
projects and many plans. Though he was by nature most 
generous, caring but little for money, yet it was chiefly for her 
suke that he valued the receipts of his lectures ; and during his 
igh never wanted anything that it was in his power to obtain 

or her. 

The mask of the showman is sometimes dropped, and Charles 
Browne’s own feelings displayed, though this occurs but seldom. 

In his interview with the Prince Napoleon his comically 
expressed sentiments are his real opinions. He really means it 
when he says he “bleeves in morality, likewise in Meetin’ Houses.” 
And the reasons he gives for asking such personal questions 
about the Emperor as he had been doing, are really utterances of 
his own convictions. “I ax these questions, my royal duke, and 
most noble highness and imperials, because 1’m anxious to know 
how he stands asa man. I know he’s smart. He is cunnin’, he 
is long-headed, he is grate: but onless he is good, he’ll come 
down with a crash one of these days, and the Bonypartes will be 
busted up again. Bet yer life.” 

His death, from consumption, which took place at Southampton, 
whither he had gone for his health, was a sudden termination 
to a most promising life. That he was smart, long-headed, and 
great, none will deny. He was a most original and brilliant 
humorist, and a most upright and virtuous man. When Charles 
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Browne signed himself “ Artemus Ward” at the end of his first 
letter to the Cleveland Plaindealer, as the Baldinsville Showman, 
he little thought how soon that title would figure on his coffin- 
plate ; and that, following his proper name, would be the words, 
‘known to the world as Artemus Ward.” 

“ He died beloved and regretted by all who knew him,” writes 
his friend Robertson, “and when he drew his last breath there 
passed away the spirit of a true gentleman.” 

GEO. J. H. NORTHCROFT. 








AD EMERITUM.* 





Not for the blood and iron of thy fame, 
Not for the warrior’s laurel on thy brow, 
But for thy stainless honour we acclaim 
Those ninety years for ever deathless now. 
Thy life was like some alchemistic flame 
That, melting though it must with raging spell, 
Burns purely firm, transcendently the same, 
The motley gear within the crucible, 
Till forth there issues from the fusion one 
Where erst were many, Truth where Falsehood erst, 
A mass ensouled by Wisdom manifest. 
Sleep, Kaiser, till the final clarion 
Shall stir thy slumber, and the world shall burst 
From jangling strife to reconciling rest. 


>. 


* Those who, by distinguished service of long warfare, had earned their repose, 
formed in Ancient Rome a separate order, and were styled “ Emeriti.” 
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THE great world continues to discharge the functions attributed 
to it by the Poet. It spins 


“for ever down the ringing grooves of change. 


We live in an age of progress, of enlightenment and of culture. 
Institutes of all kinds rival the taverns in number. For a single 
penny you may hear pundits lecturing on occult sciences. The 
school-board master has been abroad disseminating that which 
Pope considered a dangerous thing. And the windows of the 
newsagents are full of the pabulum produced by those who do 
not know how to write for the entertainment of those who do 
not know how to read. The lower orders—as they are called— 
begin to ape that “ gentility ’’ which by some is considered to be 
the most contemptible characteristic of the middle classes. The 
aspiration of the Book of Common Prayer is no longer in vogue. 
Men are not now content with that state to which Providence has 
called them. The penny dreadful and the Police News are no longer 
in favour with the masses. For the masses, having purchased so 
many pounds of tea, are presented with copies of Scott and Dickens, 
and by investing in a miscellany full of illustrated information, 
become owners also of a nickel watch—which, like other concerns 
one might mention, stands in need of a considerable amount of 
winding up. 

A desire for cheap luxuries is another of the signs of that 
intellectual progress which has followed the labours of the school- 
master. J am writing in the country. And to-day I observed 
in the establishment of the local grocer this happy legend: 
“Foreign Port and Sherry. a Shilling a Bottle.” The worthy 
wine merchant does not append the age or vintage of his wares. 
This will no doubt follow after a few more years of education. It 
is evident, however, that we have progressed to the extent of 
giving Hodge a bottle of port after his Christmas dinner, and 
have in this’ respect made him the equal of the Squire himself. 
The foreign port at a shilling a bottle, will probably make him 
very ill. But what of that? See how he has « progressed.” 
This upward and onward social movement is having its effect also 
on the garb of the lowly. The Sunday attire of the yokel was 
always ‘ungainly, He felt awkward in his broad- cloth after a 
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week of loosely fitting corduroy and coarse shirt open at the 
throat. But the habit was, at all events, homogeneous and 
characteristic. ‘‘ Masher”’ collars and check continuations now 
give him a hybrid and nondescript appearance. He is neither 
one thing nor the other ; “neither flesh, fish, nor good red-herring.”’ 
As yet he is not recognisable as either Hodge or ‘Arty. He is, 
however, only in the transition stage. Give him time. He is 
clearly progressing. 

Even in our vices, we of the masses are becoming eminently 
“genteel.” Our failings lean to virtue’s side. We sin in the, 
best of company and “practise the recreations of the Peerage. 
Like the bear in Goldsmith’s comedy, we dance only to the 
genteelest of tunes. The extent to which betting prevails among 
the poor must assuredly be regarded as one of the most hopeful 
signs of the ‘times. Here is a direct result of knowledge sown 
broadcast. One can not only read all about the pedigree and 
training and past performances of racehorses, but the humblest 
mechanic has arithmetic enough to enable him to calculate the 
odds, and to understand whether the price laid to his shilling 
or half-crown by the local bookmaker, ‘is fair or not. That 
the Legislature considers this result of the efforts of the state 
schoolmaster as eminently satisfactory, I infer from the fact that 
no means are adopted to deal with a class of men who in France 
are laid by the heels as vagabonds. For in the country to which 
I allude, the ready-money bookmaker has now and then to 
undergo a serio-comic martyrdom, whereas here he holds his 
head high, swaggers about in Tattersalls’ Ring, drinks the dryest 
champagnes, swears like a gentleman, and ‘generally speaking 
illustrates the minor morals. The gradual drawing together of 
the upper and lower strata of society in their pursuits and 
pastimes must necessarily be regarded as a healthy and encouraging 
evidence of national advancement. Slate bagatelle is rated “low ™ 
at workmen’s clubs, and penny-whist has in those agreeable 
resorts been superseded by the more stimulating and speculative 
games of Poker, Napoleon, and even Baccarat. At this latter 
enterprising amusement there are, I am told, horny-handed sons 
of toil who exhibit a faculty for producing “the nine’ not 
to be surpassed in any of the pleasant by-ways that impinge 
upon St. James’s Street. 

Though the Spread of Light which has followed in the footsteps 
of the national schoolmaster has occasioned such an agreeable 
change in the literary, sporting, and social tastes generally of the 
people, there are some respects in which we are even now 
unregenerate. The old Adam still works among the political 
masses. I do not here allude to the doctrine of Home Rule, or 
indeed to any party move or political craze. And, heaven forbid! 

that in mentioning the old Adam I should be misunderstood as 
alluding to another old gentleman who at present exercises a very 
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potent influence over his weaker contemporaries. I am alluding 
rather to the light in which the free and independent elector 
regards the duties and responsibilities imposed by his vote. 
Some wise and drastic measures dealing with the sin of bribery 
happily adorn the statute book. And in recent years, election 
judges acting under these enactments have caused to be immured 
in dungeons both gentle and simple who have wilfully disregarded 
them. But these decrees are usually regarded as oppressive 
by the sons of toil. A right hitherto supposed to be inalienable 
has been surrendered by the Great Briton: the right namely to 
be bribed. He looks back sadly to those happy days when the 
poll has been open for weeks ; when through the streets of his 

native town beer and gold flowed in almost equal proportions, 
and when the candidates evinced a most gracious affability 
towards himself and his family. Alas! the spread of superior 
fiction, the taste for table Saiacion, and the privilege of playing 
Poker and taking the odds will never atone for those glorious 
days of the happy past. For among “the three Rs ”’ the schogl- 
master has not included that Righteousness which exalteth a 
nation ; and although the opportunities for selling a man’s vote 
have been curtailed by the Legislature, the desire to sell it is 
still as strong as in the palmy days when candidates “ bully- 
ragged”? each other on the hustings, what time their supporters 
were drugged and bribed in the surrounding beerhouses. 

There are those no doubt—the friends of progress, cheap litera- 
ture, and nickel watches—who will be inclined to question this 
statement, and to assert the incorruptibility of an enlarged 
electorate. And it must be admitted that at Parliamentary 
elections there prevails comparative purity. This arises, however, 
not from any disinclination on the part of the elector, ‘put from 
a wholesome fear of the law on the part of the candidate and 
his agents. Remove the fear and the cause of it, and we will 

revert at a moment's notice to days palmier than the palmiest 
of those enjoyed by our forefathers. A statement of this kind, 
involving as it does a charge against the political morality of my 
fellow countrymen, should not be promulgated without some 
appended proof. That proof was afforded to me during the 
municipal elections of last November, in a certain town where 
Imperial and municipal politics are intimately interwoven ; where 
the interests of party are imported into a discussion on sewers ; 
where the appointment of a turncock will be decided by the 
accident of the political faith that is in him; and where on the 


day of election men stand in the open thoroughfares ticketed and 
for sale. 


If. 


Bloomsbury-on-Sea is a town of some importance. It boasts 
of a port which, but for party intrigue and the bitterness of 
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political feeling exhibited by the Conscript Fathers, would long 
ago have taken a first-class position on the coast on which it is 
situated. The visitor is at once struck with its great natural 
advantages. The town stands on a magnificent bay, and forms a 
crescent in the white cliffs behind it. It possesses a commercial 
harbour quite inadequate to its wants, but capable of the necessary 
development—the said development being delayed and retarded 
by the wonderful spirit of political animosity which pervades the 
Borough. Bloomsbury-on-Sea is not singular among English towns, 
in the fact that in the past all its Parliamentary representatives 
have bought their seats with gold. But it is somewhat singular 
in this, that past bribery has paralysed public spirit, and that, 
though one arose from the dead to point out to them the means 
of municipal salvation, they would listen with dull ears and 
apathetic faces unless, indeed, the man from the dead were in 
a position to strengthen his argument with plenty of money. 
Then, indeed, there would occur a movement among the dry 
bones—a great awakening—a wonderful interest—a spontaneous 
sympathy. 

This sluggishness of the public pulse in Bloomsbury-on-Sea 
naturally places those who affect to be leaders of men in the 
community at a considerable disadvantage. Because leaders of 
men, according to the Bloomsbury creed, were made for the con- 
venience of the constituents. As the leaders of men on the other 
hand regard the community as ordained for their purposes, it is 
clearly a case of arrangement. The leaders of men want votes. 
The men of the leaders want money for their votes. And as up 
to the present the powers that be have taken little notice of 
corruption except when a seat in the House of Commons is con- 
cerned, there is to be witnessed during the November election 
of members to the Town Council, a scene of open bribery of the 
maddest, merriest kind. I have myself been in the thick of the 
fray. These hands of mine have conveyed the gold to purchase 
Bloomsbury coasciences. I testify that I do know. 

My connection with a certam Parliamentary Bill—that, indeed, 
promoted by the Chippy Norton Corporation for the acquirement 
of their Town Pump, and described in the June number of Time 
—gained for me the distinction of being invited by the Conserva- 
tive party in the Corporation of Bloomsbury-on-Sea to assist in 
their municipal contests of last November. There were vacancies 
in all the wards. In all the wards there was to be a contest. 
And in each ward the fight was that of Liberal against Con- 
Servative. My initial duties were undertaken on the local press. 
My employers had detected a happy recklessness of attack in 
former efforts of mine, which was the result of an utter want 
of sympathy with my subject, and an entire irresponsibility for 
all that I might write. A man may easily indulge in philippics 
if he knows absolutely nothing of the fellow creature whom he 
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denounces. So the Liberal candidates were gibbetted from day 
to day in language which might be regarded. as rather too per- 
sonal and offensive if applied to Judas Iscariot or O’ Don ovan 
Rossa. These essays called forth rejoinders more or less pertinent 
from our Liberal contemporaries. But upon the general public— 
upon the voters themselves—my lucubrations had little or no 
effect. The electors anticipated subsequent arguments of a more 
tangible kind. They said nothing, but sat patiently on the rail 
waiting for the hour to strike. 

We indulged in no mural manifestoes. The dead walls were 
left to the candidates themselves, and were speedily covered with 
the red and blue addresses of the gentlemen ambitious enough to 
seek election to the local parliament. It was a curious and even 
comic thing to see Town Councillors fighting their way into the 
Corporation on strictly party lines, and desiring to light, and pave, 
and rate the borough on Gladstonian or Unionist ‘principles. 
But though we left the hoardings to the candidates, we were great 
in circulars. We inundated the town through the penny ‘post, 
and were, by means of our lesser literary weapons, enabled to 
adopt a tone of sprightly ridicule, which would have been some- 
what out of place in the leading columns of the local press. I 
mind me particularly of a series of cards issued in favour of the 
Conservatives in each of the wards, which created no little stir, 
and which at the time were considered marvels of wit and humour. 
On one side of the card would be “ Reasons why you sHOULD vote 
for Tom,” and on the reverse “ Reasons why you should not vote 
for Harry :”’ Tom being of course the Constitutional candidate, 
and Harry the Radical. With such small shot did we pepper the 
enemy. But, as I have already intimated, the ammunition with 
which the battle was eventually to be won, was cast in another 
sort of factory altogether, and was generally ornamented with the 
image and superscription of Her Most Gracious Majesty. 

I must not, however, overlook the part played by oratory in 
these preliminary skirmishes. In all the wards there were 
public meetings. And at every public meeting the opposition 
—whatever it might be—was duly represented. It was encour- 
aging indeed to find even so much interest evinced in the 
contest, and I rightly inferred that this interest, such as it was, 
had been in some degree stimulated by the articles, circulars, and 
squibs so freely disseminated. It was agreeable to feel that all 
had not been labour in vain. The presence of one’s opponents 
was however less agreeable than the calm consciousness of having 
done one’s duty. To put it frankly, it is a most embarrassing 
circumstance when one is addressing an audience supposed to be 
made up of one’s friends, to be suddenly startled by the ululation 
of an organised gang from the enemy’s camp. And by a man 
unaccustomed to the debating methods of the House of Commons, 
the interpolated inquiries of avowed opponents, will be found very 
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dispiriting. Now in this matter of public meetings, it is neces- 
sary to state that the ratepayers of Bloomsbury-on-Sea experienced 
the first droppings of the shower which was presently to fall upon 
and revive the Borough. In a word, it is impossible in Blooms- 
bury-on-Sea to guarantee a public meeting of proportions 
deserving the name without paying for it. There are certain 
large works in the Borough—packet yards and the like—where 
a meeting of free and independent electors can be hired for the 
purposes of a public meeting at the rate of a shilling a head. 
And speeches delivered at such meetings go forth to the public, 
through that mighty engine of an advanced civilisation, the Press, 
weighted with as much importance as though they had been made 
to the most free, the most select, the most independent body of 
electors in the wide, wide world. ‘These shilling-a-head meetings 
cannot be adduced as a novel thing in agitation, nor is their use 
confined to the fine old-crusted borough of Bloomsbury-on-Sea. 
When you pay the piper it is usually conceded that you have 
some right to call the tune. This excellent proverb, however, does 
not apply to public meetings at a shilling-a-head. At these: 
festive gatherings someone else will upon occasion insist on 
giving out the hymn. This | found particularly the case in what 
I will call the Dock Ward of Bloomsbury-on-Sea. That ward is 
happy in the possession of a master shipwright named Cardinal, 
whose belief in Liberalism amounts to an enthusiasm, and whose 
enthusiasm is probably in turn sustained by the fact that his 
employers—who conduct the affairs of the Harbour—are a Liberal 
body of great influence. It is clearly a comfortable thing for a 
man when he can assert his own convictions and assist his 
employers at one and the same time. Such was the position of 





Cardinal. And so great was the zeal of this missionary, that no ° 


meeting could take place without his presence. He pervaded the 
wards. And at the meetings he expressed his opinions loudly, 
freely : in season and out of season. This enthusiast was known 
in the borough as “Matey.” He was a short, thickset man, with 
a rolling nautical gait, a pilot suit, and a sailor cap. There was 
a certain prize-fighting appearance about him, which probably 
added to his weight in the community, and which led his 
opponents to anticipate some lively occurrences on the actual day 
of the contest. His opponents were entirely justified in such 
anticipations. 

Meantime “ Matey’s”’ political labours were confined to harass- 
ing the foe by a dropping fire of interruptions at the meetings of 
the Conservative candidates. A deep, fog-horn sort of voice, a 
fine selection of sea-going oaths, and an intimate knowledge of 
the personal affairs of his opponents, added greatly to the effect 
of his sallies. Moreover, he was popular with the lower order 
who formed these meetings—an order whose sense of humour has 
been greatly quickened by the labours of the National school- 
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master. At assemblies where he and his accomplices appeared 
“Matey” had by far the best of it. Our choicest rhetoric availing 
not at all against sudden thunders of “Gammon,” “ Walker,” and 
other vulgarities dear to the British working man, particularly 
when launched forth for the discomfiture of his social superiors. 

Nothing discouraged by these manifestations “the Party” 
continued to work with a will. The press fulminated. The 
circulars were carried round in hundreds by the local postman. 
The candidates animated their supporters, and attempted to 
convert their foes by house to house visitations. Things looked 
very well indeed. We had all the best newspapers, all the best 
orators, all the best,canvassers on our side. And yet when I 
observed to the leader of “the Party” that things appeared very 
hopeful, he only shook his head— 


“ He smiled a kind of sickly smile.” 


and said with ominous emphasis, “ Wait!” The leader evidently 
understood the peculiarities of the led—as I myself was to 
understand them on the morrow—the all-important day of the 
election. 


IIT. 


At this point—were we writing an account of some military 
manceuvres—would be inserted, as the most inconvenient place for 
it, a sketch of the field. The plan of campaign would be roughly 
indicated, and the positions of the opposing forces marked in red 
and blue lines. Without injury to the narrative, however, 
that artistic aid to the understanding may be dispensed with. 
The position of the forces can easily be described without a 
map. We—that is to say the Conservative Party—held three 
strong positions. And we were to be subjected to a simultaneous 
attack on all three. The Fort Ward was considered our safest 
stronghold—indeed the engineers of “the Party ” declared it to 
be impregnable. It was defended by Messrs. Pry and Proper, 
while the attacking party was to be led by Wayward, a rising 
hope of the Radicals. This invader was regarded from the first 
as a rash and presumptuous person. His chances were never 
very seriously canvassed at headquarters: with what reason shall 
hereinafter appear. 

Taking the Fort Ward as our Left, the Borough Ward might 
be described as our Centre. Here it was anticipated the contest 
would be of a tougher description. The forces here were led by 
Messrs. Mortar and Pestle, neither of whom possessed the full 
confidence of the troops. The former was thought to be a feeble 
leader on account of his old age, and the other was distrusted on 
account of his youth. Baddely, who was to lead the attack, was 
a man who had risen from the ranks. He had not an aspirate 
in his vocabulary: except where an aspirate was quite unnecessary. 
He was, however, an old soldier, was well acquainted with the 
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formation of the country, possessed the full confidence of his com- 
mander and of his troops, and would—as was well known—fight 
every inch of the way. The General in command placed the greatest 
importance on maintaining this position, and in his anxiety to 
repulse the enemy at this point neglected, as I am inclined to 
think, precautions which should have been adopted on his Right 
and Left. 

I have described the Left and Centre ; continuing the figare, 
I will call the Dock Ward our Right. Here was undoubtedly our 
weakest point, and here the enemy determined to mass in greatest 
force. Here the most desperate fighting occurred, and here the 
enemy gained his most undeniable advantage. Here the Conser- 
vatives were to be led by the veteran Kearsney, a warrior who 
might acknowledge the compliment paid by Yellowplush to 
Wellington : “ He was the hero of one hundred fites, and hevery 
fite he fit he won.”’” Kearsney’s second in command was Boosey, 
a young Officer of a dyspeptic habit and a sad countenance. 
The enemy here was commanded by Carnifex, an officer whose 
prowess at times of awful carnage had gained for him the cheerful 
sobriquet of “the butcher,” and by Vine, who was regarded and 
suspected in equal proportions—the Boulanger of the situation. 
My own position I may describe as that of an aide-de-camp to the 
General in command of the forces. I was on the staff, and my 
fanctions would enable me to observe and assist at the fighting 
at all points—Right, Left, and Centre. 

Here, having given a sufficiently minute notion of the plan 
of operations, it will be convenient to drop the military figure 
and to descend from the altitude to which it has raised us. The 
historic muse must take a lowlier flight, and briefly sing a war 
municipal in which the rival factions of Blooomsbury-on-Sea 
returned to their ancient Council Chamber the honest tradesmen 
of their choice. 

On the morning of the fateful day and in a persistent drizzle 
of rain which lasted throughout the contest, I drove down to that 
which I have grandiloquently described as our headquarters, but 
which in plain language was the private office of the Chairman 
of “the Party.” I found Achilles in his tent. (My muse wil/ 
soar and ape an epic touch.) My chief business was, it appears, 
with the Dock Ward. But my eye was to be kept upon the 
others, and when assistance was wanted “the Party”? was to 
applied to for that assistance. Just as the chief was about to 
lndicate the nature of the “ assistance’? which I was to convey, 
Mr. Pry of the Fort Ward—a fussy little quidnunc—burst into 
our presence with an exclamation: “ You needn’t worry about 
the Dock Ward. It is all over there. The Liberals are in.” 
How a fight could be won before it had commenced puzzled 
me. But I was soon to learn. Pry continued: “They’ve been 
before us. Last night, every man Jack of ’em got seven- 
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and-sixpence. In our ward we’re only paying half-a-crown a 
head.” While the chief admonished Pry to make his own election 
sure he requested me to drive down to the Dock and ascertain 
the truth of Pry’s rumour. I now fully understood what was 
meant by “assistance.” 

I drove off through the rain. The blue and red posters were 
all defaced by the melancholy mist. At the corners of the streets, 
regardless of the inclemency of the weather, were groups of the 
independent waiting to see from which side—the Reds or the 
Blues—‘ assistance’ was most profusely forthcoming. The 
leaden sea thundered on the foreshore, and even the boasted white 
cliffs of Albion looked unwashed and dirty. I alighted at the 
committee rooms of Kearsney and Boosey. I “found those 
gentlemen in a state of considerable indignation over the misdeeds 
of their opponents. The rumour was true. Overnight seven- 
and-sixpence each had been paid to doubtful voters, and any 
amount more was forthcoming. There was a story unfolded to 
me of a Man in a Cellar, who at that moment was installed in 
a dark vault beneath the opposition committee rooms; and this 
good genius was handing up half-sovereigns through a trap-door. 
In my innocence I sug evested—prompted by what ‘T had heard at 
head-quarters—the adoption of similar tactics on our side. The 
candidates appeared shocked and surprised at my proposal ; they 
repudiated the notion with dignified scorn. They threatened 
criminal informations and other legal terrors against their op- 
ponents. I was inexpressibly delighted to find at least two 
virtuous and incorruptible men in the borough. As I was leaving 
the room, however, I was beckoned into an ante-chamber, by 
one of the committee. This was Irons, a working-man, an 
orator of considerable volubility, and a leader of men in a small 
way. The number of leaders of men that luxuriate in the borough 
of Bloomsbury-on-Sea is past belief. This ardent soul stated his 
case with extreme frankness: “We must have some more 
stationery,’ he said. “Stationery!” I exclaimed. “ Yes! you 
know. ’Oof, spondulix ; the other side are paying half a thick 
‘un a head, and unless we can do the same we lose—you see?’ 
Yes, I saw. Assistance meant stationery, and stationery in 
turn meant "oof, spondulix, or in simpler language, coin of the 
realm at the rate of ten shillings a vote. I was clearly in for 
it. I had unconsciously become an agent for bribery. In the 
interests of “the Party” I did not even stick at that, but drove 
back to the chief. 

In the street I encountered the redoubtable “ Matey,” with 
a blue favour in his button-hole. He was hurrying a couple 
of coal-porters to the polling booth. These grimy electors looked 
infinitely pleased. They had evidently been interviewing the 
Man in the Cellar. This decided me. I drove like fury through 
the drizzle, and entered the office of the chief. Here I found a 
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wire-puller from the Fort Ward. He wanted a hundred half- 
crowns. “I’ve arranged,” he explained, with that candour which 
characterised the dealings of all who were engaged in the contest, 
“for a hundred men to meet me at dinner hour, in the Artillery 
shed. We can have ’em for half-a-crown a piece.”” And here I 
may notice a curious circumstance in connection with the bribery, 
which on both sides and in every ward had free course. I allude 
to the extent to which the price of votes varied. In the Fort 
Ward, the prices ruled from a pot of beer—which was the early 
morning value—to half-a-crown which was the sum demanded in 
the afternoon. In the Borough Ward prices ranged from five 
shillings to seven-and-sixpence, while in the Dock Ward the 
minimum price of a voter was ten shillings, and before night the 
tariff had risen to a pound, and in some cases to as much a 
thirty shillings. 

On these lines all through that dreary November day, “ the 
fite was fit.” There were righteous men indeed whose worldly 
circumstances rendered them independent. But the result rested 
with the residuum. The proletariat held the casting vote. In 
the honest British workman, the horny-handed son of toil, was 
vested the power of victory or defeat. And to do him every 
justice, | must admit that in this particular fight he transferred 
his responsibility. He handed the keeping of his conscience to 
his superiors. He stood in the market-place and was bought and 
sold even as the sheep and oxen are bought and sold. Do lI 
blame him? Honestly, I cannot say that I do. Times are bad. 
Families are large. Wages are small. Ten shillings of ready 
money, for simply putting a cross against a couple of names 
during dinner time, is a big bribe. It may mean the Christmas 
dinner, or a frock for the child, or something towards the expenses 
of the wife’s confinement. Above all, it means abundance of beer. 

We had not a Man in our Cellar. Indeed the Conservative 
committee rooms of the Dock Ward were on a first floor. 
But we adopted “ Matey’s’’ plans, and purchased our human 
chattels openly. If we had had more money we would have 
purchased more chattels. But, humiliating circumstance! the 
“stationery ’’ ran short. The Liberals drew ona long stocking. 
The Conservatives had lavished all their assistance on the 
Borough Ward. We fell fighting. We expended our am- 
munition to the last ten shillings. But we received a memorable 
and crushing defeat. “‘ Matey’’ had spent no less than four 
hundred pounds, in securing the brilliant triumph of Carnifex 
and Vine: citizens and patriots. We had spent less than one 
hundred in achieving a defeat. And when I mention that the 
Dock Ward numbers but eight hundred voters, it will be seen 
that the victory was a costly one. In the Borough Ward the 
Conservative party was successful, for the simple reason that 
in the Borough Ward the Conservative Party spent most money. 
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In the impregnable Fort Ward, there was a loss of one seat to the 
Conservatives because the irrepressible and ubiquitous Mr. Pry, in 
the pride of his popularity and avowed knowledge of his security, 
refused to flirt with the century of voters, collected at dinner 
time in the Artillery shed. In every instance the result was 
exactly in proportion to the money spent by the winning side in 
the attempt to procure it. The total result throughout the wards 
was a Radical gain of two seats in the Council. 
* * * * * * * 

After the declaration of the-poll, the Conservatives explained 
the superiority of their position by the following highly ingenious 
argument:—The Liberals have spent three times as much in 
bribery as we have: therefore we may regard the result as a great 
moral victory. Having taking part in the contest I have no 
hesitation in recording it as my impression that there was very 
little morality connected with the whole proceedings. It is 
perhaps hardly necessary to add another impression of mine ; this, 
namely :—that the questions raised by the facts which I have 
recorded—and they ave facts—are of rather more importance ‘to 
the community than the momentous inquiry, ‘ Did Bacon write 
Shakespeare ?” or that equally tremendous question as to the 
whereabouts of Moses when the candle was extinguished. 
WILLIAM MACKAY. 





The subjoined paper was received by the editor in February, and unavoidably PostPoneD. 
It is now published as a curiously accurate forecast and a forcible précis of the subject. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE THREE 
PER CENTS. 


A FULFILLED PROPHECY. 


Wit Mr. Goschen this year signalize his Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer by a great step in advance on the track already trodden 
by Pelham, Vansittart, and Goulburn? Will he, with that firm 
grasp of the subject without which it were better never to handle 
it at all, proceed to lower the interest either on all or any large 
part of the three great 3 per cent. stocks? And if so, on 
what lines will he work out the problem before him? These are 
questions of great practical and theoretical interest, but in their 
nature not such as to justify an absolutely confident answer. — It 
seems probable, however, that conversion will be attempted, and 
on a review of the different courses pursued by previous Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer, it is not difficult to discriminate in some 
measure between the merits of contending schemes. 

Conversion in its essence is, of course, exceedingly simple, and 
whenever it is practicable, any one charged with the burden of 
raising the national revenue, would be delighted to diminish his 
labour by reducing in this way the sum necessary for the payment 
of the national creditor. Wheuever the alternative—“ accept a 
lower rate of interest, or I will pay you off the principal ”—is 
an effective threat—whenever the difficulty of reinvesting the 
capital to advantage, if it be paid off, is so great that the creditor 
thinks it the less of two evils to submit to the certain but defined 
loss of a quarter, or a half, or even one per cent., alleviated as the 
loss generally is by some collateral advantage offered by the 
Government to those who accept the terms—it is, of course, the 
obvious duty of the guardian of the public purse to take the oppor- 
tunity of making such a beneficial bargain. The essence of the 
case as a practical question at any moment lies in the inability 
of the capitalist to find an investment elsewhere on equally eligible 
terms ; or, what comes to the same thing, on the ability of the 
Government to borrow, if they should require to do so, at a lower 
rate of interest than they are at present paying. 

The speech of Mr. Goulburn in 1844, when introducing his 
proposals for a reduction of interest on no less than 250 millions 
of the national debt, presents a brief but instructive view of the 
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conditions then existing and favouring the Government's design. 
Among these are comprised—the general opinion of the country 
for some time past that the date was not distant when some such 
reduction of interest could properly be effected—the state of the 
money market and the great amount of capital seeking invest- 
ment—the evidence of this in the high price borne by the 
Government securities, insomuch that Consols (then at 34 per 
cent.) afforded the purchaser little more than £3 1s.—the 
probability that this high price of securities would be permanent, 
as might be inferred from the revival of trade and the prospect 
of continued peace between this-country and foreign powers— 
and the fact that for some time the revenue had more than 
equalled the annual expenditure. 

If we compare the state of the country as thus described, with 
the position of England at the present day, there are many points 
of similarity. Now as then, even among those who doubt 
whether conversion is imminent, there is a general admission that 
it is “in the air” and is likely to be realized at some not very. 
remote date. The attempt of Mr. Childers in 1884, though it fell 
so flat and probably damaged, rather than improved, the chances 
of subsequent attempts at conversion, was a testimony to the im- 
pression already gaining ground even at that date, that the time 
for conversion was coming. The abundance of capital seeking 
investment is as marked a feature of the commercial world to-day 
as it was in Mr. Goulburn’s time, and is, of course, the central 
fact of the position. Consols not merely are, but have been 
steadily for years past, above par; and more striking even than 
the fact of the great 3 per cent. stocks standing at about 1023, 
the 2? per cents. being above par, and the 24 per cents. attaining 
the figure of 95, is the readiness of the public to subscribe for the 
3 per cent. Local Loans stock at 105. The small rate of interest 
thus obtained is not fully measured even by the proportion borne 
by 3 to 105, as allowance has to be further made for the fact that 
in the event of redemption, in place of the original £105 the 
holder would only receive £100. To replace the principal the 
holder would need to set aside annually a fraction of his interest, 
and the balance only is his real percentage. Yet even this low 
rate of interest is sufficient, being guaranteed for twenty-five 
years, to attract abundant capital. Further, Mr. Goulburn when 
introducing his proposal, had to admit that although Government 
securities then afforded but a low rate of interest, the same was 
not true in a proportionate degree of private securities ; but at 
the present day the return, not only on Government, but on 
other securities, is very low; and that, not as a sudden depres- 
sion, but as the outcome of a ‘steady decline extending over many 
years. From a list in the Economist* I extract the following 
instances of the striking decline in the yield of approved 
* January 14th, 1888. 
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securities, Governmental, Colonial, and other. The 3 per cent. 
consols which in 1869 paid the investor £3 4s. 6d., now pay only 
£2 18s. 6d. ; while the 23 per cents. have fallen from a return of 
£3 7s. to one of £2 16s. 6d. In 1869 an investment in India 
4 per cents. produced £4 17s.; now, an investment in India 
34 per cents. gives only £3.5s. 9d. The Canada 5 per cents. the 
New South Wales 5 per cents., and the Victoria 6 per cents. then 
gave the purchaser respectively £5 7s. 9d, £5 3s., and £5; at 
the present day, an investment im the 4 per cents. of these 
several colonies—the dividend at that rate being guaranteed for 
several years to come—only yields respectively £3 8s.. 6d., 
£3 10s. 6d., and £3 9s. 3d. The 4 per cent. Debenture Stocks of 
the Midland Railway and the London and North Western 
Railway then afforded the investor £4 ls. 9d. and £4 1s. 3d., 
now his return is only £3 3s. 6d. and £3 2s. It is obvious that 
the more widely extended is the necessity of being contented 
with small interest, the stronger is the position of the Govern- 
ment when attempting to make terms with its creditors. And 
of these favourable conditions there appears no reason to antici- 
pate the cessation. We are at peace with the world, and as far 
as can be seen are likely to remain so. Even the outbreak of a 
great war on the Continent—and of this, at the time of writing, 
the danger seems to be diminished—would not be likely to result 
in England becoming embroiled. And the last fact alluded to in 
the above summary of the position in Mr. Goulburn’s day—the 
excess of revenue over the current expenditure—has now been 
for many years an established characteristic of our finances. The 
sum raised annually for the charge of the national debt includes 
a considerable item which is not for the service of the current 
year, but for the reduction of the capital of the debt. 

If, therefore, the Government should propose to a large class of 
the fundholders to accept a lower rate of interest, or to be paid 
off, it is probable on the one hand that many would feel that if 
paid off, they would have a difficulty in investimg elsewhere with 
equal security, profit, and facility of realisation, and would there- 
fore accept the Government terms, and on the other hand, that 
the Government would have no difficulty in raising the money 
required to meet the claims of the dissentient fundholders, on 
terms more favourable to the nation than those of the present 
debt. It is clear that if they can, as they have done with the 
Local Loan stock, sell a £3 annuity at the price of £105, and out 
of the proceeds buy up an existing £3 annuity at the price of 
£100, there is a substantial margin of profit on the transaction 
which would make it well worth undertaking. I conceive that 
for the success of any scheme of conversion, it is essential that 
the stockholder should have to clearly face the alternative of 
payment off if he refuses the terms offered. If the Government 
merely propose a reduction and do not feel strong enough to 
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attach to its refusal the redemption of the stocks of the dis- 
sentients, they may expect, as Mr. Hubbard predicted of Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposals in 1853, relative to the Consols and the 
Reduced Threes, and of Mr. Childers’s proposals in 1884, that their 
terms will only be accepted by “idiots, patriots, and trustees.” 
The absence of any penalty for non-compliance is itself a tacit 
confession of weakness, and is calculated to take the sting out of 
any Sibylline intimations, such as accompanied Mr. Childers’s 
scheme, that those who decline to convert on the terms first 
proposed, must not expect that when the Government renews the 
offer, the second terms will be as favourable as the first. As the 
nation’s gain is the stockholder’s loss, the conversion cannot be 
expected to succeed without an implied threat, and the threat, to 
be effective, must be something more definite than the classical 
“ Quos ego—.” 

In connection with this threat, the Consols and the Reduced 
Threes present an element of difficulty which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would not have to meet in dealing with the New 
Threes. It is not at the date when the threat is made, but at 
that when it is to be executed, that the power to execute it needs 
to be forthcoming; and as these two stocks cannot be paid off 
except upon a year’s notice, it is necessary for the Government, 
before proceeding to convert them, to feel a reasonable certainty 
of being able a year hence to raise without too much difficulty 
the money to pay off dissentients. It would not be surprising if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer hesitated to express this confi- 
dence in the future, and preferred to limit himself, at any rate in 
the first instance, to dealing with the New Threes which can be 
paid off without notice. The amount of these, at the end of 
March 1887, was close upon 180 millions, which though rather 
less than one-third of the whole mass of 3 per cents. is a sub- 
stantial sum to operate upon. It would of course be a much 
less heroic task than to attack the 326 millions of consols, 
not only on acccunt of the difference in the amount of the stocks 
and in their liability to immediate redemption, but also because 
the New Threes are, not like the Consols, held in very large 
quantities by bankers, and the interests of a highly important 
section of the community would therefore be less affected. It 
may be, however, that the horizon may be thought sufficiently 
clear to justify the confidence that in a twelvemonth’s time, 
circumstances will not be less propitious than now to the project 
of conversion ; and that Mr. Goschen will carry into his financial 
operations the same indomitable resolution and spirit which have 
. remarkably characterised his speeches in support of the 

pion. 

Conversion, however, has always had to win its way not only 
by threats but by promises ; some advantage to the fundholders 
has been offered, to win their acquiescence in a reduction of 
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interest. Almost invariably one such inducement, sometimes 
the only inducement, has been a guarantee for a certain length of 
time against redemption or any further reduction. Thus when 
Pelham in 1749 attempted what was then regarded as the 
exceedingly bold and hazardous project of reducing the interest 
on the 4 per cents. to 3, he secured those who accepted the 
reduction an interest of 34 per cent. for 7 years, from 1750 to 
1757, after which the interest was to be reduced to 3. On other 
occasions, the additional advantage was given to the fundholder 
of an increase in the nominal amount of his stock, in the amount 
of cash he would be entitled to receive if paid off. On this basis 
Vansittart in 1822 operated to get rid of the Navy and Irish 
5 per cents. ; for every £100 of the 5 per cent. stock, the holder 
was to be credited with £105 in 4 per cent. stock, and this was 
to remain irredeemable until 1829. Mr. Gladstone in 1853 
offered as one alternative, for £100 of the South Sea and other 
3 per cent. stocks, which he then converted, £110 in a 24 per 
cent. stock, irredeemable for 40 years. Similarly the terms 
offered by Mr. Childers in 1884 were the exchange of £100 in 
the 3 per cents. for £102 in the 23 per cents., or £108 in the 24 
per cents., coupled with a security, in each case, against redemp- 
tion within 21 years. Both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Childers 
departed from the precedent which had been set by Mr. Goulburn, 
who in the two conversions which he carried through Parliament, 
abstained from any increase in the nominal amount of the debt. 
In the earlier instance, in 1830, he offered as one of his alterna- 
tives a positive reduction in the capital as well as in the income 
of the debt, the only charm to attract suitors to the choice of this 
very “leaden casket” being an unusually long immunity from 
redemption. His offer was to give to every holder of £100 in 
the 4 per cents., either £100 in the 34 per cents., not redeemable 
for 10 years, or £70 in £5 per cents., not redeemable for 42 years. 
When he came in 1844 to deal with the 3} per cents. thus 
created, together with other like stocks, he avoided all change in 
the nominal amount of the debt, and limited his favours to two, 
—to making the reduction of interest by easy stages, and to a 
tolerably long guarantee against further disturbance. Every 
holder of £100 in the 34 per cents. was to receive, in place of it, 
£100 in a 3} per cent. stock, till 1854, and then £100 ina3 
per cent. stock, secured against redemption till 1874,—a simple, 
moderate, and easily comprehensible proposal, which won ready 
acceptance with men of all parties in the House, and was carried 
through with a rapid and easy success. 

I speak of this proposal as easily comprehensible, in contrast 
with some of the schemes involving an increase in the capital of 
the debt. All such proposals are necessarily liable to one of two 
objections. Either they purchase the immediate relief at the 
cost of an increase in the burden on posterity, or they obscure 
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the benefit of the conversion, and embarrass the mind of the 
public (whose ready indorsement of any such proposal is most 
desirable) by elaborate calculations of a sinking-fund, the 
financier taking off with one hand the burden he imposes upon 
the future with the other. If, as in Vansittart’s scheme, no 

rovision is made for getting rid of the increase of capital 
credited to the freeholder, it is obvious that an additional impedi- 
ment is placed in the way of a future generation which may 
desire to free itself from the debt. If,:as in Mr. Childers’s 
scheme provision is made for setting aside, as against the interest 
saved, such a terminable annuity as will in a defined time clear 
off the additional capital created, the gain to the nation becomes 
obscured ; instead of being able to say that the annual saving is 
a half or a quarter per cent., we have to allow for the annuity, 
which as long as it lasts is so much deducted from the saving, 
and the whole proceeding becomes needlessly complicated. 

It is therefore to be hoped that in any plan which may now be 
put forward, no offer will be made to the stockholder of an 
larger capital than already stands in his name. The Chancellor’ 
of the Exchequer will no doubt, in the present state of the money 
market, have a sufficient inducement to offer, in the mere promise 
of the reduced interest remaining unchanged for a definite time. 
The security against redemption, and therefore against further 
reduction, is a benefit much appreciated, and it is no doubt 
largely to this cause that the high prices obtained for the 2? 
per cents., the 24 per cents., and the Local Loans 3 per cents. are 
attributable. 

The 24 per cents. being below par, an immediate conversion of 
the 3 per cents. into 24 evidently could not be effected without 
the objectionable incident of an increase in the capital of the debt. 
Even were this not so, it would be inadvisable to proceed at once 
to inflict so heavy a blow on the fundholders. The nation is not 
so hard pressed, the taxation at the present time is not so bitterly 
galling, that it is of prime importance to effect as large a saving 
as possible, no matter at what cost of inconvenience to the 
public creditor. In operations of this kind, it is both right and 
prudent to minimise the hardship occasioned to individuals for the 
relief of the nation. It may be true that the Government have 
the fear of Lord Randolph Churchill before their eyes—that all 
possible reduction in expenditure is likely to be gladly welcomed 
—and that reduction in that branch of expenditure which 
merely represents the burden of help received in by-gone days 
will be not less welcome than reduction elsewhere. At the same 
time, a Government which offers its creditors the choice between 
reduction of interest and redemption will naturally prefer their 
selecting the former alternative, and would therefore do well, 
eo when entering on operations of considerable magnitude, 
to offer such terms as will be generally accepted, rather than, by 
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excessive stringency, to provoke a widespread refusal. For all 
these reasons, if a conversion of the stocks or of any large part 
of them from 3 to 24 should be in contemplation, it would appear 
desirable to follow the precedent set by Goulburn in 1844 (I 
allude to him because the conversion then effected was one of the 
simplest and most successful), and to bring about the change 
cradually, by a reduction first to 2?, with a further reduction, 
after a defined term, to 24. 1t would probably be wise to follow 
the precedent one step further, and to secure the creditor for a 
second term against any further reduction of his interest. A 
rate lower than 24 must be extremely distant, and little could 
therefore be lost by guaranteeing the 24 against reduction for a 
somewhat lengthened term. On the other hand, every such 
guarantee adds to the acceptability of the change. It is therefore 
in the interest of the State as well as of the creditor, that the 
stairs by which the creditor has to make the unpleasant descent 
from a higher rate of interest to a lower should at least have 
the recommendation of being broad as well as shallow. 
GEO. SERRELL. 
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KOPHETUA THE THIRTEENTH. 


A Woimance. 


BY JULIAN CORBETT, 
Author of “ The Fall of Asgard,” ‘‘ For God and Gold,’ etc. 


CHAPTER I, 


‘ ONEIRIA.” 


“T read that once in Affrica 
A princely wight did raine, 
Who had to name Kophetua, 
As poets they did faine.”’ 


THE outburst of political speculation which followed the Renais- 
sance is well known to us by its remarkable literature. True it is 
that the greater part of it is long since dead and sleeps in peace, 
save where every now and then its ghosts are scared by a literary 
historian. But this obscurity only adds to its interest and in- 
creases at once the charm, the safety, and the credit we may enjoy 
in discussing it. For the ordinary Englishman perhaps the only 
work of the class which is still really alive is the delightful 
political romance of Sir Thomas More. Yet to those who love the 
dustier shelves of libraries long ranks of its comrades will be not 
unfamiliar, standing guard as it were over the memory of an 
intellectual movement as vigorous and creative as any the world 
has seen. 

It is to the more daring and fantastic of these works that this 
chapter in the history of philosophy owes its charm and freshness. 
So entrancing indeed are they that those double traitors to 
humanity, who not only write books, but write books about books, 
have led us to look upon these ponderous folios as the only mark 
the movement has left on history, and we are apt to forget that it 
also had its practical side. Yet that side not only had an 
existence, but it was even more romantic and fanciful than the 
other. 

For many of the pregnant seeds from the tree of political know- 
ledge, which the strong breath of the Renaissance was wafting over 
Europe, fell on good ground where pedantry did not spring up 
and choke them. There were many cultivated earnest gentlemen 
of that time in whose chivalrous hearts they alighted, and whose 
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imagination was so stirred with the new ideas, that they actually 
attempted to carry them into practice. 

Coming as the movement did contemporaneously with the day- 
spring of colonial enterprise it naturally suggested itself to these 
high-souled scholars to leave the corruption and oppression of the 
old countries which it was hopeless to reform, and sailing away 
with a little community of kindred souls in whem the new spirit 
breathed, to found in some distant land a colony, where a polity 
established in pure reason should grow to be a model to the 
world. 

Many of these attempts were complete failures at once, nearly 
all were more or less short lived, and by the end of the last 
century there was not one so prosperous as the African colony of 
Oneiria. 

Lying as it did in that remote and little known corner of the 
world which is watered by the Draa and its tributaries, and is 
intersected by the spurs of the Anti-Atlas, it had been able to 
enjoy after its first struggle for existence the repose of a well- 
earned obscurity. There was no one who envied it anything, and 
consequently it had no enemy, nor even an importunate friend to 
seek its alliance and lead it into scrapes. The half savage Shelluhs, 
who sparsely occupied the country, were soon content to remain as 
tributaries under their own chiefs, in the more inaccessible parts 
of the mountains, and to leave the teeming valleys and table-lands 
to the new comers. 

Through the Canary Islands the colony kept up a small but 
regular trade with Western Europe. The exports were of a very 
mixed nature, but chiefly consisted of dates. As the country was 
practically self-supporting, the imports were comparatively simple. 
They were confined to books, works of art, and clothes of the latest 
mode. 

For it was the pride of Oneiria, as with most other colonies of 
the time, that, notwithstanding its remote position, it floated on 
the surface of European opinion; and so freely did it indulge in 
this delicious conviction that it is to be feared, it grew but too 
often to an actual intemperance, and at the time of which I speak 
there is no doubt that Oneiria sometimes caricatured the fantasies 
of a fantastic age. 

Internally Oneiria was almost as unruffled as in its foreign 
relations. The elaborate constitution of the original founder 
worked so smoothly and effectively that crime and even discontent 
seemed almost unknown. The most ingenious and conscientious 
politicians had long ago abandoned the hopeless struggle to extract 
a difference of opinion out of questions of the interior. This 

dearth of disagreement led to a serious famine in the political world, 
that had it not been for one recurrent topic, of which I shall have 


to speak more fully hereafter, politics must have completely perished 
of starvation. 
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It is not clear who the founder of the fortunate colony was. 
From an exaggerated niceness of honour, so characteristic of the 
age we call Elizabethan, he seems to have taken most ingenious 
precautions that his very name should be forgotten, lest it might 
appear that his experiment was a device to feed his personal 
vanity rather than the disinterested sacrifice it really was. 

That he was an Englishman, who had considerably modified his 
national characteristics by extensive and sagacious travel is almost 
certain. His followers were believed to have been recruited from 
amongst the hardy seafaring population of the coasts of Bohemia, 
though more recent conjecture points to the fact that London was 
the real parent of the colony, and it is suggested that by ‘“‘ Bohemia ” 
the “ Alsatia ” of Whitefriars is really intended. However, as the 
whole of the evidence on the subject is contained in the followin 
pages, it will be an advantage to allow the reader to judge for 
himself upon the whole case, and so avoid a tedious and possibly 
unfruitful discussion. . 

The fact in the early history of the colony most interesting for 
us is fortunately beyond dispute. Oneiria was, without a shadow of 
doubt, founded on the ruins of the kingdom of that Kophetua whose 
romantic love-story, probably a good deal perverted, is so familiar 
to us from the beautiful ballads of the “ King and the Beggar 
Maid.” It was this which must have suggested to the founder 
his first steps towards oblivion when he ascended his new throne 
under the style of Kophetua II. 

Were this fact not established from other sources beyond all 
question there is ample evidence in the present story to support 
it. The ancient kingdom must have been dying and not dead at 
the time. We shall meet with constant traces of an older, ruder, 
and more oriental civilisation underlying the scientific super- 
structure of the English knight. 

The results were extremely curious, but perhaps the most inte- 
resting phenomenon to which this peculiar fact gave rise, was 
the extraordinary organisation and privileges of the beggar class, 
though it is possible that some of their wilder laws and customs 
were a direct importation from “ Whitefriars.” 

It is a pity that no more is known on these points, but further 
inquiry is almost hopeless. The colony was entirely destroyed 
soon after the happy reign of Kophetua XIII. and his beloved 
Queen came peacefully toan end. There was but a day between 
their deaths, and so prostrated were the people by the sudden loss 
of both their idolised sovereigns that they seem to have been able 
to offer no adequate resistance to a Jehad, which for some unknown 
cause was preached against them, amongst the neighbouring 
Mussulman tribes. It is probable that they had made some 
attempts to intervene for the protection of the last of the Berber 
Christians. A few of these highly interesting survivals are be- 
heved to have been still in existence at the end of the last century, 
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in the remoter parts of the Atlas, and some may possibly have 
continued even later. 

All, however, which we know for certain is that in one of those 
strange restless upheavals, so characteristic of the north of Africa, 
the Mussulman Berbers rose and flowed like a flood over what was 
once QOneiria. As suddenly as the colony had appeared, it dis- 
appeared from history; the country is nowimpenetrable to Europeans 
and has not been visited since the destruction of the colony. 
Rohlfs, indeed, tells us that somewhere in the basin of the Draa, 
he saw amongst the distant hills what looked like the nave and 
tower of a church, and he further noticed that in this region the 
people had a much higher style of architecture, and otherwise 
seemed distinctly more civilised, than the tribes he was already 
familiar with. But no other traces of the colony have been met 
with, and its destruction must have been as complete as it was 
sudden. 

Beyond what has already been related, all that is known or 
likely to be known of Oneiria is contained in the following pages 
which deal with a romantic episode in the hfe of King Kophe- 
tua XIII. We must congratulate ourselves that even so much was 
preserved by the taste of a gentleman who visited the colony at 
the beginning of this century, and brought back with him the 
notes from which the present romance is taken. For romance it 
certainly is, and there seems no reason why we should deprive it 
of that title simply because it is also a record of historical 
occurrences. 


CHAPTER ILI. 


HIS MAJESTY. 


“From nature’s lawes he did decline, 
For sure he was not of my mind; 
He cared not for women-kinde, 

But did them all disdaine.” 


KopHETUA was undoubtedly the handsomest man in his kingdom. 
The slightest suspicion of Moorish blood, incurred from a Spanish 
ancestress, had only added, as it were, a tropical richness to the 
beauty which he had inherited from the founder, and that was no 
small inheritance. It was part of the constitution that every 
king of Oneiria should be known by the name of Kophetua, but 
a grateful and imaginative people had been dissatisfied with the 
bald arithmetical distinctions which this law entailed. In the 
old fashion they had begun to speak of their sovereigns by 
surnames, till an unforeseen difficulty arose. After the death of 
the founder his splendid sons succeeded him one after another, 
with an alarming rapidity due to the reckless exposure of their 
persons to the early Berber enemies of the State. Every brother 
was handsomer than the last, and obviously demanded a surname 
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expressive of personal beauty. It was a characteristic so dazzling 
that the popular mind could not fix itself on any other of the 
family qualities, brilliant as they were. To a humorous people 
the monotony soon became ridiculous, and every one was relieved 
when, before two generations had passed away, it was found that 
every word in the Oneirian vocabulary in any way synonymous 
with “ handsome” was already exhausted, and by tacit agreement 
the country fell back restfully upon the limitless resources of the 
ordinal numbers. 

So our Kophetua was simply known as “ Thirteenth.” Yet it 
made a pretty name when you got used to it. It is a soft- 
sounding one as it stands, and was still prettier in the popular 
dialect. As the trade of the country was almost entirely with the 
Canaries, the common people counted in Spanish, and so by a 
diminutive of affection their king was known to them as 
‘“'Trecenito.” 

Yet of all the line of Kophetuas he most deserved a more 
distinctive surname. Any one must have so agreed who could have 
seen him as he sat to-day in his library with a copy of Rousseau’s 
‘Origin of Inequality ” dropped listlessly on his knees. It was 
an ideal book-room, in the style of the early French Renaissance. 
The whole palace indeed was designed in the same manner. It 
was the most eclectic style the founder could light upon, and 
everything in Oneiria was eclectic. 

Ten panels opposite the ten windows were occupied by fine 
portraits of the ten successors of the founder. Trecenito’s own 
had to hang on a screen. At either end of the long chamber was 
a magnificent fireplace reaching to the panelled ceiling. Not 
that a fireplace was ever necessary in the balmy air of Oneiria, but 
still, where the capital was situated, amongst the hills facing the 
Atlantic, it enjoyed a temperate climate, and with considerable 
discomfort fires could be endured on the coldest days. This dis- 
comfort every one was glad to undergo for the sake of the 
European atmosphere generated by the blazing logs. It was hot 
but refined, and that was everything to a well-bred Oneirian. 

In a smaller panel above one of these sacred hearths was a 
picture of the first King Kophetua placing with love-lorn gesture 
the wondering beggar-maid upon his jewelled throne. It was a 
beautiful work, obviously by a dreamy and backward pupil of 
Perugino. By his childish colour, naive composition, and vague 
expression of sentiment, the painter had unconsciously given a 
charm to the subject which the greatest of his contemporaries 
could never have achieved. 

You turned from it with a sympathetic smile to look in vain 
down the long vista of books for the founder’s portrait over the 
other hearth. Picture there was none. Even his features were 
forgotten but, where the painting should have been, hung a 
splendid suit of armour of the later sixteenth century fashion. 
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Morion, corselet, tassets, all were richly chased. Below hung a 

great pair of Cordovan boots armed with heavy gilded spurs. One 
untlet seemed to grasp a five-foot rapier with a great cup-guard 

and hilt-points of extravagant length, while in the other was 
laced a shell-dagger of the same design. 

It was the very suit in which the heroic founder had stepped 
from his pinnace upon the burning sand, and claimed that land for 
his company ‘by right divine of inheritance from Adam,” and 
somehow that trophy of arms always gave to Trecenito a vivid 
sense of the old knight’s presence in the room, which no dead 
portrait could have conveyed. Indeed it was not hard to fancy a 

rim face beneath the shadow of the peaked morion, as the gloom 
of evening fell and the firelight flickered. It was on this the king 
was gazing with his Rousseau on his knees. Surfeited with 
philosophy he fell to musing on his ancestor till he saw beneath 
the morion the stern, burnt features, as he pictured them, with 
grey-pointed beard and bristling moustache. He could not help 
contrasting the fancy with his own smooth, shaven face, and the 
old adventurous life with his own colourless existence. 

“Turbo!” he cried, as stung with the unhappy contrast he 
started up, and half unconsciously tore off a black patch which, 
after the custom of the time, adorned his cheek. “Turbo! I am 
a miserable man.” 

‘‘So your majesty is continually hinting. May I die if I know 
why!” 3 

With an air of well-feigned interest in his monarch’s state of 
mind the speaker rose from an elegant buhl writing-table, which 
would have been covered with official papers had there been any 
business for the king to transact with his chancellor ; but as usual 
there was none, and the table bore nothing weightier than a half- 
finished copy of Latin verses, perhaps quite heavy enough for its 
slender proportions, for the chancellor was a poet by conviction 
rather than birth. 

Indeed poetry could hardly have dwelt in a form so revolting. 
His face was distorted by two livid scars. One stretched across 
the lower part of his nose up to his right eye, which in healing it 
had drawn down so that it looked like a bloodhound’s. The other 
ran across his mouth in such a way that it exposed his teeth on 
one side and gave to his face a snarling expression that was 
acutely unprepossessing. His shoulders, too, seemed in some way 
ill-matched, and he joined Kophetua at the founder’s hearth with 
an ungainly limp which completed the picture of deformity he 
presented. 

“No! may I die if I know why,” repeated Turbo. 

‘Ah, you will not understand,” said the king. ‘“ How can I 
be happy, how can I live according to nature, leading the life 
I do, without an annoyance, literally without an annoyance ? 
How can I ever rival the knight,” he went on, “with nothing to 
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overcome, with nothing to stand in my way? [tell you I am a 
miserable man.” 

“Tf your majesty will have it so,” answered Turbo, “I must of 
course agree.” 

‘‘ And why should you not in any case?” asked Kophetua, a 
little testily. ‘“ Look at me. Here before you is practically the 
only sovereign in the civilized world who at this moment has not 
a revolution more or less developed in his dominions, while my 
disgracefully contented subjects will not—why they will not even 
read the Jacobin paper we have been at the pains surreptitiously 
to start for them.” 

“No,” said the chancellor gravely, “I believe that only six copies 
were sold this week. There were two copies for you and me, one 
for the Queen-mother, and one for General Dolabella, who I am 
sure only lights his pipe with it. There was one went to the 
beggars for decorative purposes it is said; and the sixth—let me 
see,’ he continued as he limped to his desk and took out a small 
memorandum on large official paper. ‘‘ The sixth—ah! yes, that 
was a presentation copy to the Museum which I paid for myself.” 

“Tt is heart-breaking, absolutely heart-breaking,’ cried the 
king. ‘To what end have I spent all these years in the study of 
politics? To what end have you lavished your inestimable 
instruction on me and sacrificed what should have been the most 
brilliant career in Europe in order to educate me for a throne? 
Is there a single writer on statecraft from Plato to More, from 
Machiavelli to Voltaire, that I have not mastered from end to end, 
to say nothing of the knight’s manuscript ?” 

“Indeed, sire,” answered the chancellor, ‘‘ you have made 
youself a most consummate statesman.” 

“No, Turbo,” said the king, “‘ be just. It is you that have made 
me so. Without you these books would have said not a word to 
me for all their wisdom. But to what end is itall,I say? Herel 
stand disgraced before the knight’s armour, not because I will not 
or cannot do anything, but because there is nothing to do. [I tell 
you, Turbo, J shrink with shame when I see his grave face look 
out at me from under the morion, and yet,’—he went on, pacing 
the room with a noble look on his handsome face,—“ he has no right 
to scorn me. I know that were there wrongs to right I have will 
and power to right them, or at least the courage to die fighting 
for the same end to which his heroic life was sacrificed.” 

“Well, be comforted,” said Turbo ; ‘“‘ to-morrow you will have an 
annoyance. For to-morrow, I would remind you, comes your 
mother’s last choice for you ; at least, I imagine that is the intention. 
It will be very serious this time. Remember you have entered 
your thirtieth year, and if at the end of it youare not married | 

“By the constitution,” broke in the king, “I shall cease to 
reign. I know it, and then they will elect you. I cannot help 
it. I shall dislike and despise this woman, as I do every other. 
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Thank God, I have learnt your lesson well. How should I have 
been deceived had it not been for the wise misogyny which 
you, my dear instructor, were at such pains to teach me!” 

As he spoke he stretched out his hand as though to lay it affec- 
tionately on his old governor’s shoulder, when there was a sudden 
clash of steel overhead. With a start he looked up in time to catch 
the founder’s long rapier as it fell, and in a moment he was stand- 
ing with its great hilt in his outstretched hand and its point 
straight at the heart of Turbo, who started back in alarm. 

Kophetua turned deadly pale, hardly daring to think what this 
ghostly warning might mean. As he felt the dusty hilt between 
his fingers it was as though the dead, war-worn hand of his ancestor 
were stretched up out of the grave to grasp his own ; he stood almost 
expecting to hear a hollow voice from under the morion, and Turbo 
watched him with restless eyes. 

Even as he held it the king knew the heavy weapon was tiring 
his arm. It was the last touch to his misery, and he dropped the 
point with a little nervous laugh. 

‘One would think,” he said in a voice that sounded very strange 
in the dead silence which followed the clash of steel, “ one would 
think the old knight discerned in you an enemy instead of my best 
and only friend.” 

The chancellor laughed loud and hoarsely at the king’s humour, 
but did not touch the weapon which his monarch laid down 
sorrowfully. 

“The wire must have rusted away till it broke,” said he. 

“Exactly,” said the king. “ Yet it is a most remarkable occur- 
rence.” A short but awkward silence followed, till fortunately the 
chamberlain entered the room to inquire if the king desired to pre- 
pare for supper. So the colloquy of the two friends ended, and 
Turbo was left alone, gazing absently out of the window at the 
beggars before the palace gate, as one by one they rose from their 
crouching postures, stretched their cramped limbs and wandered 
slowly away to their dens with the air of men conscientiously satis- 
fied with a long day’s work. 


CHAPTER III. 


“THE MARRIAGE QUESTION.” 


“The Lords they tooke it grievously, 
The Commons cryed pitiously. 


It has already been mentioned that there was one recurrent 
Subject of discussion which saved Oneirian politics from entire 
extinction. This was the great marriage question. 

The wise founder, anxious no doubt to perpetuate his race to 
the ends for which he had lived, and fully aware of the jeopardy 
to which his descendants would be exposed in the midst of savage 
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Berber tribes, had made it an intrinsic part of the constitution 
that every king of Oneiria, before he reached the age of thirty, 
must marry the woman chosen for him by his people. 

Formerly the Parliament had taken the greatest interest in its 
legislative work. Each proposal was debated at length and with 
considerable intelligence. In process of time, however, all this 
changed. The founder had elaborated a system of taxation 
something on the lines of that afterwards described by Harrington 
in his ‘‘ Oceana,” whereby it was made by a natural development 
self-extinguishing. An unhappy result of the contrivance was 
perhaps unforeseen by the founder, but it soon appeared that as 
the central fund increased and the annual taxes dwindled, it was 
more and more difficult to get members to attend the sessions. 

Before the colony was a hundred years old taxes were declared 
unnecessary and at an end for ever. By an inherent elasticity 
the central fund grew with the growth of the people, and even 
began to afford a surplus to be distributed amongst the beggars. 
There was no need any longer to vote money. No reform of the 
perfected laws was possible. Parliament became an agreeable 
club, to which the members when once elected belonged by tacit 
consent for life. Sessions were, however, still held, where the 
more imaginative deputies debated the sublime and eternal 
principles of government, and pointed out to each other, with 
never fading satisfaction, how divinely the Oneirian statute book 
embodied that quintessential spirit of justice which their heated 
rhapsodies had distilled. 

As for their business it was almost entirely formal, consisting 
chiefly in the periodical endorsement of the king’s choice from 
among their own number of the great state officers. It will then 
be easily understood how jealously they valued their last live 
prerogative of choosing the king’s bride. As a matter of fact, of 
course, she was always selected by the high officers of state, and 
the parliament ratified the choice ; but this ratification could not 
be said to be a mere form, for as late as the beginning of the 
century the House had absolutely refused to endorse the ministers’ 
choice, because the lady presented to them was not sufficiently 
beautiful. 

Since then greater care had been exercised in the preliminary 
selection, and the attendant ceremonial considerably elaborated. 
The bride-elect was now presented to the full house, dressed with 
every care and splendour which was in any way calculated to 
enhance her attractions, and after question put and carried, the 
decision of the house was sealed by the Speaker imprinting a kiss 
upon the lips of the chosen beauty as she knelt before the chair. 
Thereupon he raised her up, and pronounced her election in this 
rey form, “ Reign, beautiful princess, crowned with a people’s 

iss.” 


Since the introduction of the new coronation ceremony the 
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office of Speaker had become extremely popular. He was elected 
annually by virtue of the original constitution, and party feeling 
on the marriage question began once more to run very high, as 
the election was always decided on strictly party lines in relation 
to this single topic. 

It will be easy then to picture the condition of political circles 
at the time of which we are now speaking. For some eight 
years the king had been seen to reject beauty after beauty without 
reason given, to the acute disappointment of successive Speakers. 
But now the period had arrived when he must absolutely marry 
within the year, and the excitement over the approaching election 
to the chair had reached an almost alarming intensity. 

The body politic was divided into two main parties, the Kallists, 
who professed that beauty should be the sole ground on which the 
queen should be chosen, and the Agathists, who would have the 
selection determined by moral worth alone. Such at least was 
said to be the distinction when intelligent foreigners asked for 
information. Possibly it was actually so once, but now the 
principles of the two parties so overlapped that the only real 
question between them was who should elect the Speaker. 

It should perhaps be mentioned that there was a third party 
styling themselves the Kallikagathists. They were a well- 
meaning off-shoot of the Agathists, who, fondly believing that 
two distinct policies still existed, thought to produce unity by 
adopting both. So far it had been a failure, and though the 
party had names of many superior persons upon it, it was little 
regarded. 

The Court was divided into corresponding groups and what 
further complicated political relations was that the heads of the 
separate palace circles were regarded as the leaders of the 
parliamentary parties, although of course their aims were widely 
different. In the House the occupation of the chair filled the 
whole political horizon. In the palace that was a matter of 
complete indifference, and the whole struggle was to see whose 
introduction would eventually be made acceptable to the king. 
Thus, between the leaders and their followers there existed no 
more real connection than there did between the professed 
opinions of the respective parties and their actual aims, and it 
may be doubted whether any country in Europe had been so 
entirely successful in elaborating a party system by which it was 
impossible for any question to be decided on its merits. 

The system can only be described as chaotic. Every trace of 
the original landmarks had disappeared, and yet a good Kallist 
would rather be called anything than an Agathist, unless perhaps 
it were a Kallikagathist. An Agathist regarded a Kallist as a 
frivolous person of low moral tone, while in the eyes of a Kallist 
an Agathist was a detestable outcome of the Puritan taint in the old 
settlers, a shallow pretender to an impossible standard of virtue. 
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A Kallist who could invent.a new way of saying an Agathist was 
a prig became a marked personality in the House, while a young 
Agathist who succeeded in inventing a fresh figure to express his 
contempt for a cynic might at once pose as a coming man. 

Cynicism was certainly the prevailing tone of the Kallist salons, 
There you might hear of a young girl who had hurried for an 
hour’s relaxation from the sick-bed of a brother, or a genial old 
gentleman who had spent his day in extricating a poor relation 
from a debtor’s prison, giving it as their perfected conviction that 
no excellence could be credited with existence which you could 
not see. On the other hand the atmosphere of Agathist gather- 
ings was decidedly one of moral platitude, where elaborately dressed 
men and daintily rouged women prattled in polished phrase of the 
nothingness of exteriors, and the all-sufficiency of truth and good- 
ness. It is certainly remarkable that a similar condition of society 
has appeared nowhere else, and it is these unique politico-social 
phenomena which constitute Oneiria’s chief claim to find an 
adequate historian. 

At present the Kallists were in the ascendant. With Turbo at 
their head they were naturally more than a match for the oppo- 
sition, whose fortunes at court were intrusted to the Queen-mother. 
The chancellor was certainly the strongest statesman who had 
appeared in the colony since its foundation, while the Queen 
Margaret was fitted for her position rather by disposition than 
political ability. She was the daughter of a German officer of 
noble birth, who having entered the service of Spain rose to be 
Governor of the Canaries. From him she inherited all the homely 
simplicity, so characteristic of the family relations of his nation. 
Otherwise she was not without shrewdness and a certain power of 
resistance, which enabled her to oppose the splendid abilities of 
the chancellor as well perhaps as any one in the kingdom. It was 
whispered that there were other reasons why these two naturally 
found themselves in opposite camps, reasons that were known to 
none but themselves. 

There would have been little doubt that the report was well 
founded in the mind of any one who could have seen the chancellor 
as he stood at the window watching the beggars. Ten minutes 
after the king had left there was a sound on his ear of a woman’s 
tread in the ante-chamber, and a gentle rustle of a silk dress upon 
the polished boards. Turbo started and looked towards the 
door. It began to open, and as quickly he turned to the window 
again. 

“That will do,” said a soft voice full of quiet dignity. “You 
need not stay. I, wish to be alone, and shall remain here till 
supper time. Attend me then.” 

The heavy door closed, and the chancellor looked round to see 
the Queen-mother advancing into the room. She was a hand- 
some woman of not more than fifty, with a spare stately figure. 
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In her powder and rouge and the modish gown she had just assumed 
for the evening she looked little more than half her age. At least 
so thought the chancellor; and as the fitful firelight lit up her 
queenly form, she looked to him almost as beautiful as though a 
quarter of a century had not passed since first they met. 

“Tf your majesty would be alone,” said Turbo with a profound 
bow, ‘I pray your leave to retire.” 

“T would be alone with you, chancellor,” the Queen answered. 
“T wish to speak with you.” 

“ And your majesty denied me the pleasure of waiting on you ?” 
said the chancellor with a smile that made his snarl more hideously 
apparent. 

“Yes,” the Queen replied, ‘‘ because I have that to say which I 
would have no one hear ; and besides there are other reasons why 
none should know of our interview.” 

‘“ Your majesty interests me strangely,” said the chancellor. 

“T wish to speak to you about my son,” said the Queen with 
a slight tremor in her voice. She drew towards the founder's 
hearth, and sat down in a great chair that was almost a throne, 
and at the same time motioned the chancellor to a seat opposite 
to her. 

“ Be seated,” she said, with the same hesitation as before; ‘I 
want to converse with you as an old friend.” 

She looked at Turbo wistfully, as though to see some softening 
of his snarl, but he avoided her glance with another profound bow 
in acknowledgment of her condescension; and the Queen’s heart 
sank as she felt her mission was almost hopeless. 


( Te be continued.) 
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TIME’S SPECTACLES. 





THE DON AT TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman Merivale’s Comedy belongs to a class 
of situations much affected by Mr. Pinero. The recipe may be 
stated as follows :---‘ To raise a laugh, place some small and 
rather fussy dignitary in an awkward, improbable, and incongruous 
dilemma, add the spice of a little intrigue and a few spoonfuls of 
spooning ; leave him to simmer for three acts, and serve up when 
hot.” To answer the riddle, ‘‘When is a don not a don ?” would 
be to deprive playgoers of much enjoyment. Mr. Toole is ex- 
ceedingly funny, though, of course, the tradition of his character 
leads itself to twitches and submurmurs indicative of a lower rank 
of life; he is particularly good when he declares to the fascinating 
widow that he believes “ Plato was an old humbug, and went 
about flirting all over the shop.” Miss Kate Phillips, as the 
widow, is really excellent, demure, capricious, and most charming 
when most irritable. Very telling, too, is Miss Marie Linden as Dora, 
though the part, one of the ‘“‘ child-wife ” order, is not such as we 
admire. Miss Emily Thorne, as buxom Mrs. Kimbo, the Don’s 
former housekeeper, does very ample justice. The undergraduates, 
we think, should, one and all, pay a visit to Alma Mater; they 
would not then wear coloured handkerchiefs of an evening, nor 
dance about when chaffing, nor call an uncle “dear old Nunky.” 
Mr. J. Billington is a little too blustering even as the hearty 
Mr. Pappendick, M.A., and he is not “M.A.” enough. Mr. A. 
Boucicault looks very young, but his “ bounce” is not that of a 
smart gownsman. Miss Vanburgh must really get cured of her 
“Ellen Terryenza.” The second act may with advantage be cur- 
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tailed. Having barked thus much we have exhausted our censorious- 
ness, and can only commend a thoroughly wholesome and good play 
to the appreciation of the public. 





JOSEPH’S SWEETHEART AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 


Fielding was himself a prolific dramatist, and we can fancy that 
he would be pleased to see his old-world romances taking the 
stage and fancy once more. Mr. R. Buchanan’s Sophia has been 
succeeded by a version of Joseph Andrews’ well-manipulated and 
phrased, and by no means offensive revivalist. Mr. Conway 
makes a good hero of the comely-impeccable class, and Miss 
Vane’s acting of the jealous Lady Booby deserves very high praise 
indeed. .Mr. F. Thorne’s Adams is Fielding’s actual, large-hearted, 
absent-minded old parson—the vicar of Wakefield without his 
exasperating resignation. Miss Kate Rorke makes a taking, if a 
trifle too ingenue, Fanny. All act well. This piece deserves and 
will have a long run. 





M. COQUELIN AT THE ROYALTY. 


At present we have only space to notice this great artist’s 
impersonation of Mathis in Le Juzf Polonais. This is doubly 
interesting in contrast with Mr. Irving’s rendering of Mathias 
in The Bells. To M. Coquelin the character is that of a petty 
bourgeois, who, in a small Alsatian township, has by plodding 
and shrewd perseverance become burgomaster; he is proud of 
having baffled fate and of having defied the detection of his one 
horrible crime, and when the recall of that crime, by a chance in- 
cident, develops the strange hallucination which eventually kills 
him, the recoil from the prosaic side of his nature is all the more 
terrible. This is very different to Mr. Irving’s haunted hero of 
romance, but it is both truer to nature and to Erckmann-Chatrian. 





THE EMPIRE THEATRE. 


This is not a theatre but a gorgeously appointed music hall. 
The ballets ‘Dilara” and the “Sports of England” are spirited 
and pretty, with the usual pantomime “ double raps,” indicative of 
love and jealousy, and some extraordinary agility on the part of 
Signorina Adéle Rossi. The stalls are comfortable, and the great 
attraction to man—the fact that he may smoke at ease during 
the whole of a variety entertainment. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


Before it closes, our long-delayed notice must record a tiny 
Word of gratitude to the “Century of British Art,” that, beautiful 
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in itself, recalls so much of eighteenth century romance. Here 
from the canvas of Romney looks down Mrs. Robinson (the 
first actress who married a peer); from that of Miss Lavinia Bolton 
‘Pretty Polly,” of Hogarth—Peg Woffington, as demurely saucy 
as we imagine her, and of David Garrick and his wife; from that 
of Gainsborough Miss Nancy Parsons, all (except Peg) actresses 
who achieved coronets. Then Reynolds presents to us Dr. John- 
son’s Mrs. Piozzi, Lady Hamilton, the Circe of her age, and Lady 
Betty Foster. But the most beautiful of all is, to our thinking, 
the likeness of Miss Louisa Cathcart—afterwards Lady Mansfield 
—by Romney, who has also immortalised the Petre family. It is 
the incarnation of earthly purity with no make-believe of the 
Divine about it. Hogarth, too, shows us the famous (or infamous) 
Miss Ray (or Reay ?), for whose, apparently not very entrancing, 
sake Hackman killed himself outside Covent Garden Piazza. As 
we wander at will through patches, powder, china, cards, and 
scandal, we seem ourselves to be walking through the Mall, which 
Hogarth once more faithfully depicts. To turn to nature (which 
was not much cared for in the last century unless it was framed), 
Constable is seen at his very best, especially in the large view of 
Salisbury meadows; Crome is finely represented, and his smaller 
landscapes are especially charming ; while Turner’s “ Vintage at 
Macon” is superb. Some less well-remembered artists—notably 
Thomas Barker, of Bath, whose ‘‘ Woodman ” is a specimen of the 
distinctively naturalist kind—are also here commemorated. 
Perhaps the least interesting, where so much is dazzling, are the 
pictures by Sir David Wilkie. 

BINOCULAR. 
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At a period of political suspense a critical fact always seems to 
impose relief. Providence appears to make the decision which 
men shrink from making. So it has come to pass that the 
Emperor’s death—long anticipated in well-informed circles—has 
accentuated the pacific tendencies of Europe. Kingdoms breathe 
again; it is believed that the new Emperor will maintain peace 
to the utmost of his great abilities, and to the satisfaction of his 
cultured instincts. It is hoped that a fresh lease of strength has 
been granted to him. At home the determined attitude of the 
Government, coupled with the pruning-knife of the new procedure 
and the unmistakable voice of two bye-elections, have inspired 
confidence ; some good work for domestic reform may be prophe- 
sied this session. Ireland no longer entirely blocks the way, and 
amateur revolutionaries have failed to sensationalise the public. 
The whole outlook is clearer than it has been for a long time 
past. 





The late Emperor of Germany’s end was absolutely harmonious 
with his career. An honest, if somewhat narrow, Puritan, who 
“served the Lord of hosts” faithfully, he passed away at an 
age seldom allotted to man, and never before, we believe, to a 
European monarch, surrounded by those who had realized his 
aspirations, attended by the consolations of Protestant piety, and 
possessed to the last by that unflinching sense of duty and of 
energy that had distinguished him throughout life. It seems 
strange to remember that at the period of Waterloo he was 
already a distinguished officer. After his victory over the French, 
which finally consolidated his empire, the words which Goethe 
(whose friénd and patron was the late Emperor’s distinguished 
father-in-law, the Duke, Karl August of Saxe-Weimar) has placed 
in the lips of his Kaiser, in the second part of Faust, might well 
have been applied to him. 

“Es sei nun wie ihm sey! uns ist die Schlacht gewonnen, 
Des Feind’s zerstreute Flucht im flachen Feld zerronnen. 
Hier steht der leere Thron, verritherischer schatz, 

Von Teppichen umbiillt, verengt umher dem Platz. 


Wir, Ehrenvoll, geschiitzt von eigenen Trabanten, 
Erwarten Kaiserlich der Volker Abgesandten.” 
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Last words are proverbially fallacious. Every one remembers 
the tradition that Pitt’s “‘O my country ” was really “ Fetch me a 
chop from Bellamy’s,” and Goethe’s “Light, more light,” probably 
meant ‘“‘ Draw up the blinds.” Still, if report tells true, the late 
Emperor’s “ I have no time to be tired” was eminently character- 
istic of the man. Having at an early age formed a definite 
conception of duty, with which the military consolidation of an 
empire was closely associated, he pursued this idea with all the 
stubborn concentration which distinguished his ancestors. The 
Hohenzollerns have been either idealists or martinets. King 
Frederick, the late Emperor’s elder brother, and predecessor, was 
the former, and excited the antagonism of the true descendant 
of Frederich of Brandenburg—so much so, that after the events 
of 1848, and the concession of a constitution, he was obliged 
to fly for a time from court, and console himself by fierce 
but friendly arguments with De Bunsen in London. No greater 
contrasts than these two brothers could be imagined. The one 
wide, literary, artistic, and witty, the other stern, disciplinarian, 
and despotic. We believe that the present Emperor combines 
both dispositions with a happy reconciliation which has been 
aided by the intellectual vivacity of his mother’s family ; but the 
late Emperor was too wise a man to despise anything that was 
good, and he also inherited a faculty indispensable to rulers, that 
of attaching the best men to his cause and person. He was 
fearless, simple, upright. The motto of his life may be said to 
have been—once more in Goethe’s phraseology— 


“Mit kleinen thut man kleine thaten 
Mit grossen wird der kleine gross.” 





Those who now contemplate a united German Empire sorrowing 
over its departed father can scarcely imagine the very different 
feeling that animated southern Germany twenty-one years ago. 
Shortly after the victory which annihilated the smal! courts and 
miniature municipalities of the Fatherland, the Emperor was in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. That was the late era, when most of the 
invitation cards bore the postscript “ No Prussians invited.” The 
cathedral was on fire, and so general was the popular prejudice, 
that it is said that the fire-engines actually diverted some of the 
water from the flames so as to attack the King of Prussia’s 
carriage, which happened to be near, while the crowd shouted, 
“He's as wet as a frog.” But the younger generation was with 
German unity, and it was reserved for Frederick William, his 
ministers, and marshals, to live down all antagonism, and convert 
a rancorous opposition into a sympathetic enthusiasm. 





A leading characteristic of the deceased Emperor was his never- 
failing good-humour and his wonderful memory. A case is within 
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our own knowledge. He had occasion to be at a banquet where a 
very witty speech improvised in verse attracted much attention. 
Some years afterwards he met the composer and deliverer of the 
speech, and instantly began quoting some of the verses to him 
with a compliment. His good-humour always surmounted a 
naturally hot temper as, witness the time, in 1866, when he called 
Prince Bismarck ‘Coward,’ for dissuading them from marchin 
on Vienna, and almost as instantly apologised and acknowledged 
his counsellor’s tact and moderation. Any one can be a king, but 
it is given to few to be kings over themselves. The true cause of 
the slight incompatibility between him and his consort lay, we 
believe, in their contrast of temperaments. Her poetical and 
unpunctual nature would at times irritate his military soul, and it 
was further a grief to him that his grandson did not inherit the 
stalwart build of the Hohenzollerns. 





The proclamations of the present Emperor to his people and 
his Chancellor are, in every sense, remarkable compositions. 
Their tone is lofty and dignified, and declares, in no ordinary 
language, that Frederick III. is resolved to be as liberal as 
his father’s predecessor, and as determined and energetic as his 
father. Specially telling, too, are the assurances, in the latter, 
of complete religious toleration, on the grounds that all his 
subjects are equally dear to him, and those pronouncing for the 
higher cultivation of the German youth. The qualities of home- 
liness (what the Germans call ‘‘ gemiithlichkeit ”) and kingliness 
combined, which have always distinguished the Hohenzollerns, 
breathe in every line. They carry one back, by a strange train 
of heredity, to the scene immortalised by Carlyle in the coronation 
of the first King of Prussia, who, at the gorgeous pageant of his 
coronation, placing the crown on his own head, looked round to 
find the Queen Charlotte—taking a pinch of rapee! It is worth 
recalling the historian’s comment :— 

‘“A memorable little action, and almost symbolic in the first Prussian coronation. 
‘Yes, we are kings, and are got so near the stars, not nearer ; and you invoke the gods 
in that tremendously long-winded manner ; and [—Heavens!.I have my snuff-box 
by me at least.’ Thou wearied, patient heroine ; cognisant of the infinitely little ! 
This symbolic pinch of snuff is fragrant all along in Prussian history. A fragrancy of 


humble verity in the middle of all royal or other ostentations; inexorable, quiet 
protest against Cant, done with such simplicity : Sophie Charlotte’s symbolic pinch of 


snuff.’’ 

Does not this magnificent homeliness pathetically pervade the 
silent hand-shaking by the present Emperor of the Berlin 
Municipal Council? Does it not permeate the concluding 
passage of this proclamation ?— 

“All the rights and duties belonging to me in virtue of the Crown of my house 
have now devolved on me, and I am determined faithfully to watch over them during 
the time which according to God’s will I may live to rule. Thoroughly conscious of 


the greatness of my task, I will strive to continue the work in the same spirit which 
presided over its foundation, to make Germany a protector of peace, and to further 
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the welfare of Germany in harmony with the Federal Governments and the constitu- 
tional organs of the empire and of Prussia. I meet my faithful people, who have 
stood by my house through the long history of centuries, in good fortune as in evil, 
with unbounded confidence. For I am convinced that, on the basis of the inseparable 
union of Prince and nation, which, independent of all political changes, is the im- 
perishable heritage of the Hohenzollerns, my crown rests as secure as the prosperity 
of the country over which I am now called upon to rule, and which I vow to be a just 
King, faithful in joy and sorrow. May God grant me His blessing and strength for 
the work to which my life shall henceforth be dedicated. 


*‘ FREDERICK III.” 


It is significant that he has styled himself “ Friederich,” and 
not “ Friederich Wilhelm,” as his uncle, the fourth of the double 
name, wished him to be called: he remains “ Unser Fritz.” The 
“II.” in the signature is, however, a printer’s error for “I. R.” 
(Imperator Rex). 

‘“‘The inseparable union of the Prince and the nation” has 
not always, in Prussian history, been brought about by spon- 
taneous methods. It was the Elector of Brandenburg, and not 
the Prussian people, that paid Austria £15,000 to secure the 
crown ; it was the Prussian ascendency, even more than Teuton 
aspiration, that consolidated a nation to snatch the imperial 
purple. Very curious, too, is it to note how often in Hohenzollern 
traditions has proved the contrast, above adverted to, between 
the idealist and the disciplinarian. Frederick I. himself was a 
personality in sharp relief with his son, and when the latter, in 
1730, filled with liberal longings, sought to escape to England, 
would have run him through with his own sword at Frankfort had 
not General Mosel interposed his own body between the exasperated 
monarch and the captive prince. This would form a fine subject 
for a painting. Truly, the whirligig of time brings about his 
revenges. 





France, too, has concentrated her gaze on the German capital. 
Even the French believe in the new Emperor's large heart and 
mind, Meanwhile, the wonted muster of petty scandals which 
distinguish the youngest republic has been maintained. M. Wilson 
has received the heavy sentence that always befalls the scape-goat. 
Two years’ imprisonment, a fine of three thousand francs, the 
interdiction of five years, after his term of durance is over, of all 
civil rights, are a sort of vindication of extempore virtue. France 
is so sensationally anxious to be good. We may once more quote 
Carlyle’s ejaculation, anent the stilted sentimentalities of Diderot’s 
contemporaries: “ In the devil’s, his grandmother’s, name be good 
then!” Then there is the case of M. Constans (the present 
Governor-General of Tonquin), who is alleged to have employed, 
when Minister of the Interior, a well-known member of the 
Revolutionary press as decoy to win over to the Government some 
of the Anarchist party, by pretending to advocate their principles, 
and to have dedicated some of the secret service money to this 
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purpose. Really, Paris is at present a very school for scandal. 
General Boulanger, too, perpetually employed in repudiating 
any complicity with the demonstrations in his favour, and the 
partial Plébiscite on his name at the recent bye-elections, has 
been re-accorded the martyr’s crown. The French crowd, amid 
the press of mediocrities, clamour for a Saviour. Boulangisme 
has now definitely been added to the myriad other “ ismes” with 
which French politics bristle, and, if we mistake not, will one day 
prove the thorniest “‘isme “ of them all. It is the old story over 
again of Demos perpetually cajoled by rival sycophants; only, 
the story is so old, that it begins to lose its interest. The Tariff 
War, too, between France and Italy has set in, and report says, 
as the Navigation Treaty has expired, Italian packets are to be 
prohibited from French ports. It is almost incredible. France 


appears only too anxious to precipitate herself, by isolation, into 
the arms of Russia. 





The pressure brought by Germany, as well as by the Russian 
messages, to bear on the Porte, has ended, as was anticipated, in 
a platonic remonstrance with Bulgaria. The text of the telegram 
despatched by the Grand Vizier to M. Stambuloff runs as 
follows :— 


“ At the time of the arrival in Bulgaria of the Prince of Coburg, I declared to his 
Highness, in a telegram dated August 22nd, 1887, that, his election by the Bulgarian 
General Assembly, not having united the assent of all the signatory Powers of the 
Treaty of Berlin, and not having been sanctioned by the Porte, his presence in 
Bulgaria was contrary to the Treaty of Berlin, and was consequently not legal. I. 
have now to declare to the Bulgarian Government that, in the eyes of the Imperial 
Government, the situation is still the same, that is to say, the presence of Prince 


Ferdinand at the head of the Principality is illegal and contrary to the Treaty of 
Berlin.” 


This, of course, only means that Turkey will do nothing without 
the other powers, though it is quite possible that it may be part 
of a secret arrangement with Russia, by which Turkey is to 
denounce while Russia appropriates. Indeed, except as a tribute 
receiver, Turkey is not the Suzerain of Bulgaria at all. Europe 
is the true Suzerain, and, unless Europe wishes to connive at 
armed interference by Russia, she will have to concert some 
measures for the provisional settlement of this irritation. Either 
the Berlin Treaty is to stand or not. Europe defends the Berlin 
Treaty. It must therefore be vindicated ; in other words, there 
must be a congress, and a congress, we imagine, before very long 
there will be. Meanwhile, Prince Ferdinand does not convene the 
Sobranje or parade a national sentiment in his favour. He is 
contented with fine-sounding generalities such as please the 
“Bulgaria for the Bulgarians” party :— 


“I came,” he says, “to Bulgaria to labour in the national cause, which attracted me 
by the nobleness of its character, and I have since then devoted myself entirely to 
that object. Let us pursue it together! Support me by your fidelity and patriotism ! 
us oy together, and with God’s help we shall attain our object. Long live 
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On the top of this follow the reciprocal telegrams between 
Prince Bismarck and Count Kalnoky, emphasised by the fact 
that they are exchanged over the corpse of the late Emperor, 
and reiterating the firm alliance between Germany and Austria. 
Russia, too, pursues her military preparations, but there will not 
be war for all this; a congress, we repeat, there must be, and, 
as we have once before hinted, we should not be surprised if the 
outcome was a Bulgarian Republic when neutrality was guaranteed 
by the Powers. We want a Belgium of the Eastern Question. 
With reference to the whole Bulgarian difficulty, it is strange to 
note what a part the telegraph plays in modern diplomacy. 
Germany and Austria telegraph their cordiality, and the Porte 
its polite disapproval. Diplomacy loses half its stateliness, and 
a good deal of its secrecy, by these methods; we may yet reach 
a time when war shall be declared by the electric spark. 





To return homeward. The Deptford and Doncaster elections 
must satisfy the country that Unionism is not melting away under 
the hot water which is being poured upon the administration’ of 
the law in Ireland. The former election was specially noticeable, 
as its possible result had been publicly “discounted” by Mr. 
Gladstone, and as the fact that as Mr. Blunt was at the time 
languishing in a Saxon dungeon, every melodramatic sympathy 
was enlisted in his favour. A number, too, of the Deptfordians 
were, we believe, ‘‘ unemployed.” Still, “in spite of all tempta- 
tions,” a solid majority of nearly three hundred, including many 
Roman Catholics, declared in favour of Mr. Darling. As for 
Doncaster, the old plea of deficient registration was put forward. 
As a matter of fact, we are told that the full strength of both 
parties was polled in a free and fair fight. Indeed, we have heard 
that more than one sufferer from congestion of the lungs made 
his way to the voting-place. So that the ‘‘ good fight upon a bad 
register ” hardly accounts for the 211 in favour of Mr. Fitzwilliam. 
The two unopposed elections at the Chichester division of Sussex 
and at Merthyr Tydvil are uninteresting, but Glamorganshire 
working men seem to want somebody even more democratic than 
Sir Horace Davey, and are likely to enliven matters in the Gower 
division of the gallant Principality. 





Oxford secured the ‘monster sensation” of Lord Randolph 
Churchill on Unionism before the Union. The debate, or rather, 
the soliloquy, was most interesting, and the broad basis of the 
argument was that coercion was the law’s reply to the Plan of 
Campaign. But more than this, Oxford, singularly favoured 
above the sister university, attracted Lord Ripon and Sir Charles 
Russell to a counterblast after a club dinner, and elicited from 
the latter the important admission that “he did not think they 
would hear much more about the disintegration of the empire. 
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It is quite evident that neither party now affects to despise the 
political influence of undergraduates. Dons cannot be converted 
or perverted, but “the youth of a nation are the trustees of 
posterity.” 

Lord Randolph Agonistes at Oxford and Lord Randolph Econo- 
mistes in the House of Commons has also played the part of 
Philanthropist at Paddington. His speech, relative to the fund 
raised for the relief of distress in that quarter is most instructive, 
and proves how much can be effected by the judicious manipula- 
tion of small amounts to stern, exceptional, and unmerited 
poverty. Out of the tiny collection of £840 the majority of 
deserving cases have been satisfactorily dealt with, and only £40 
have been applied in methods unconnected with employment. 
The mouse is far more competent to snap the meshes of the net 
of competition and over-population than the lion of the Mansion 
House. 








The Trafalgar Square debate was simply a Parliamentary 
exposition of a subject already decided by the public sense. The 
usual technical points of whether the Square is Crown property 
or dedicated to the public use were mooted, as usual, on either side, 
but Sir Henry James took the broad, and, in our view, the 
practical ground that the Square is only permitted to the public 
on condition of such employment of it as does not invade the 
public safety. The result of the majority of I15 is, we are 
informed, considerably to enhance the value of property in the 
neighbourhood, which is largely occupied by Americans, and so 
to endorse the view that these meetings were really a source of 
public danger. The fact is that the cloven hoof of the loot riots 
in February 1886 has stamped the violent mob oratory which, 
under varying pretexts, has this year obstructed and agitated the 
Square. It is not the “ poor parading their poverty before the 
rich,” as Mr. Graham would have us believe, but the demagogue 
parading his inflammable tirades against order. Trafalgar Square 
no longer “ blocks the way.” 





A good illustration of the economy to health and time enforced 
by the new Rules of Procedure was afforded by the division on 
this unprotracted debate. ‘Small and early” is now, in truth, the 
motto of the House of Commons. 





Two more contributions for “the Gladstone Daily Postbag! ” 
Mr. Gladstone has sent the following reply to the address in 
favour of Home Rule presented to him, signed by clergymen of 
the Church of England :— 
“16, James STREET, S.W., March 2nd, 1888. 


“My pear Mr. Dran,—I have had the honour to receive the letter addressed 
to me by a body of more than two hundred and fifty clergyman of the Church of 
England, who in it have strongly expressed their approval of the policy of Home 
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Rule for Ireland. I rejoice to perceive in this list so many names, besides your own, 
distinguished for sound judgment and wide practical experience, for learning and 
ability, for self-denying and devoted service. Other names are known to me of 
distinguished men who, without concurring in every phrase of this letter, agree 
heartily in its cardinal proposition; or who, having no scruple as to any of its 
expressions, have shrunk from exposing themselves and their families, or the work 
they have in hand, to the consequences of a public declaration of this kind, con- 
sequences known to me in more than one painful instance. I entertain a lively hope 
that reflection and further information as to many odious proceedings now carried on 
in Ireland, and thinly covered (as has for centuries been the established practice) by 
the desecrated names of law and order, will greatly widen among the Established 
clergy, as they have already so much widened among our countrymen at large, the 
convection that no honour and no advantage can be gained by a continual refusal to 
accede to the moderate and constitutionally-expressed demands of the Irish people. 
“T remain, with much regard, faithfully yours, 
“'W. E. GLADSTONE. 
‘* Very Rev. the Dean of Winchester.” 


At a Liberal Unionist meeting held at Rochdale a few days ago 
a motion was submitted, expressing inability to support Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy with regard to Home Rule for Ireland without 
knowing in what that policy consists, and calling upon him to 
make public the propositions which he expects the Liberal party 
to support. The motion was rejected by a large majority. A 
copy was subsequently sent to Mr. Gladstone, who has responded 


as follows :— 
“ Lonpon, March 10th, 1888. 


“ Dear Str,—I feel sure that the people of Rochdale will retain, at all the stages 
of the Irish question, that discernment for which their politics have been long 
and eminently distinguished. The demand made upon me, as the leader of a 
minority not amounting to one-third part of the House of Commons, to declare the 
particulars of a measure which can only be proposed, so far as experience teaches us, 
by a Government in the name or with the hope of a majority, is a demand wholly 
without example. It requires me to part with my own liberty of judgment, while 
all other persons would justly maintain theirs, and to announce conclusions upon 
points still immature as if they were mature. The principles of a Home Rule policy 
are thoroughly well known. The further determination of details belongs to the 
period when some authoritative proposal is contemplated. The demand made bya 
minority at Rochdale probably was not understood by those who made it. It 
would surprise your great Rochdale patriarch, Mr. Bright, much as he has dis- 
approved my conduct as tu Irish affairs. In itself, and apart from the intention of 
the proposers, such a demand is, according to my judgment, a trap into which only 
the blindest of the blind could fall. 

“ T remain, dear sir, your very faithful and obedient, 
““'W. E. GLADSTONE. 
“Thomas Watson, Esq.” 


The clerical address savours of the doomed gladiator’s greeting to 
Cesar. ‘‘ Liberty of judgment” is delicious. This is the clue to 
the attitude of Messrs. Harcourt and Chamberlain. As Cicero 
once remarked, “‘ I have never heard that a change of opinion is 
inconsistency.” 





Mr. Labouchere’s “ Interpellation ” (as the French term it) on 
the hereditary peerage was singularly barren of real point, and 
much inferior to the debate on Lord Rosebery’s motion in the 
Upper Chamber, which was rejected by a majority of 47. Even 
Mr. Morley failed to grasp the real weakness of the present House 
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of Lords. It is strange that such a passionate advocate of 
nationality should so vehemently assail heredity, since the former 
principle is itself based on the latter. An article elsewhere in 
these columns touches the real point where our Upper Chamber 
needs reform, viz., the number of absentees at its critical 
debates. Ina constitution like our own, an appeal from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober is absolutely necessary; nor when we 
recollect their immense amount of initiative legislation, instanced 
at this moment by Lord Herschell’s Trustee Bill, and the actual 
championship of constitutional popular rights through their histori- 
cal Protests entered on their books (and collected, if we remember 
aright, by Professor Rogers), can we for one moment favour any 
resolution tending to the demolition of the best safeguard for 
popular privilege. Lord Beaconsfield, in a fine speech on 
Conservative principles, delivered in 1872 at Manchester, after 
pointing out that independence is the requisite of a second 
chamber, that property is its best foundation, and that territorial 
property is representative, and guarantees redress to dependants 
connected with the land, thus continues :— 

‘But, gentlemen, the charge against the House of Lords is that the dignities are 
hereditary, and we are told that if we have a House of Peers they should be peers 
for life. . . . Now, gentlemen, in the first place, let me observe that every peer is a 
peer for life, as he cannot be a peer after his death, but some peers for life are 
succeeded in their dignities by their children. The question arises, Who is most 
responsible : a peer for life, whose dignities are not descendible, or a peer for life, 
whose dignities are hereditary ?’ Now, gentlemen, a peer for life is in a very strong 
position. He says, ‘Here am I; I have got power, and I will exercise it.’ ... He 
might and could exercise it according to his own will . . . but a peer for life, whose 
dignities descend, is in a very different position. He has every inducement to study 
public opinion, and when he believes it just to yield, because he naturally feels that 
if fhe order to which he belongs is in constant collision with public opinion, the 
chances are that the dignities will not descend to his posterity. . . . I know there 
are some philosophers who believe that the best substitute for the House of Lords 
would be an assembly formed of ex-governors of colonies. I have not sufficient 
experience on that subject to give a decided opinion on it. When the muse of 
comedy threw her frolic grace over society, a returned governor was generally one of 
the characters in every comedy ; and the last of our great actors—who, by-the-bye, was 
a great favourite at Manchester—Mr. Farren, was celebrated for his delineation of the 
character in question. Whether it be the recollection of that performance or not, I 
confess I am inclined to believe that an English gentleman, born to business, 
managing his Own estate, administering the affairs of his country, mixing with all 
classes of men .. . unaffected, unostentatious, proud of his ancestors, if they have 


contributed to our common country, is, on the whole, more likely to form a senator 
agreeable to English opinion and English taste than any substitute that has yet been 


produced.” 
But the outcry against the House of Peers is usually contempo- 
raneous, either with the violent measures of a Radical majority, 
or with the violent recalcitration of a Radical minority. It is 
recurrent—like the inundations of the Nile—and we trust it may 
leave behind it the same fertilising effects. 

The conversion of consols, which is elsewhere treated of in our 
columns, has proved eminently successful, and the consequence has 
been an enormous rise in all good investment stocks. Mr. Goschen 
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had three classes to consider: the city, large holders, and small 
annuitants. The latter, being the weakest, undoubtedly suffer 
by conversion, for their reduction of interest tells upon their 
small revenue, while, if they refuse to convert, they are paid off, 
probably at a loss. Their best plan would be to sell, and invest 
in the best: railway stocks of this country, India, or South America, 
which are daily rising in value. Mr. Goschen rather exaggerated the 
facts when he suggested an ¢mpasse for safe investment elsewhere. 
Thé comparatively insignificant amount of consols in the hands 
of dissentients could easily be safely placed elsewhere at a better 
interest. Meanwhile, after one year at three per cent., and four- 
teen at two and three-quarters, trustees must be satisfied with two 
and a half per cent. interest as a tribute to the credit of the nation. 
Mr. Goschen, it is rumoured, meditates a tax on Foreign Bonds. 
It was well that he kept this in reserve, as the city might other- 
wise have proved not quite so conciliatory to his first scheme. A 
better tax than this, and one susceptible of much profit to the 
community and revenue alike, would be one on the enormous 
amount of weekly “carrying over contracts.” This would be es- 
pecially just, as speculators seldom return their gambling profits 
to the Income Tax Surveyors. 





Meanwhile Lord Herschell’s bill to relieve trustees is likely to 
prove a great boon. The portion of it which will appeal most to 
the common sense is that entitling them to delegate much of their 
responsibility to agents. In Germany trustees are paid a small 
percentage on the estate they administer, and we confess that a 
similar provision would be much welcomed here. A man is none 
the less honest for being paid, and the burdens of trusteeship have 
hitherto been so onerous that it may be termed the severest test 
of friendliness. The trustee of a large estate (for one usually does 
the work) expends an appreciable amount in postage alone, much 
time, more patience, and occasionally a little health and temper. 
We suggest for Mr. Pinero’s next comedy, The Trustee. 





se 


The Oaths Bill has been read a second time, and, with the ac- 
ceptance of Mr. Darling’s suggestion, is perhaps the best solution 
of a too much-vexed question. That suggestion, which is to leave 
in each instance the discretion whether there is a true scruple 
against taking the oath to the presiding authority, is most pru- 
dent. It discountenances perjury, and preserves the prima facie 
national recognition of religious sanctions. The case seems to us 
to rest on much the same grounds as the technical right of a wit- 
ness to refuse to answer an incriminatory question. The judge 
must decide if the question is one tending to incriminate. We 
doubt if religion will suffer by the new measure. ‘Too often, in 
the Euripidean phrase, “our tongues have sworn, but not our 
consciences.” 
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‘ But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy?” The Bishops, after 
a pretty little altercation, too, as to whether Lutheran wedding 
rites might be celebrated in a Bournemouth church, have been 
protesting against the “smart” desecration of Sunday in the 
season on the grounds of the shock sustained by the lower classes. 
But if Lord Fellamar drives out to Ranelagh, William Sykes takes 
the air, too, m the direction of Kew and Richmond. No doubt, 
ostentatious extravagance wounds the hard workers of the world 
not only “every Sunday,” but “‘sometimes Monday,” as the ditty 
of “ Mrs. Brady” puts it. We object to the restriction of vice, as 
of virtue, to one day in the week. 


Messrs. Barttelot and Beresford have done good service in secur- 
ing the select committees on the finances of the two branches of 
the service. It seems intolerable that a country competent to 
borrow money at two and three-quarters per cent. should be per- 
petually finding that its comparatively small forces are mismanaged 
at a period when all Europe bristles with standing armaments. As 
arule, we discover, censure, and relapse ; this time we trust it will 
be different. 





Mr. Ritchie’s introduction of the Local Government Bill was 
lucid and business-like. The County Council will doubtless, 
before the year is out, be an accomplished fact. We doubt, 
however, if the relief afforded to Parliament and to magistrates 
by this transference of local considerations, will wholly compensate 
for the bumbledom that will assuredly threaten these councils. 
It will be as difficult to secure good county councillors as good 
guardians. The licensing and police questions are likely to arouse 
much dissension and discussion, though, to our mind, the addition 
of twenty per cent. to the licensing duties, by way of providing 
for the compensation of ousted licences, is a satisfactory method 
of insurance. Brewers will gain good tenants, and bad publicans 
will be more inclined to amend the errors of their ways. We have 
yet to learn whether the new licensing authorities are to possess 
legal powers for the examination of witnesses. Surely licensing 
procedure has hitherto in itself partaken somewhat of a judicial 
transaction; and, moreover, this was just the work which the 
justices performed best. 





With the Duke of Rutland expires the last of the old Tory 
peers—one who remembered what Tories were, and never forgot 
that he himself was one. In Mr. John Clayton the stage has lost 
a most painstaking performer of many parts. All for Her, was 
the first occasion where, from the almost clumsy covering of his 
early manner, emerged an immense capacity for pathos, and Mr. 
Pinero may be said to have created a Clayton comedy. The part 
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perhaps that he played best was that of a good, true friend to the 
many who miss him. Sir Astley Cooper Key, too, an efficient 
admiral, must be added to the list of the vanished. 





Mr. Chamberlain is back triumphant. The Prince of Wales 
has been twenty-five years, the Crown Prince of Sweden a few 
days, happily married, and the latter romantically. A Mrs. Gordon 
Baillie—“ the Crofter’s Friend ”—an adventuress who out-adven- 
tures “ L’Aventuriére” by a career in which every two years has 
marked a fresh and finely sustained transformation, has been de- 
tected and immortalised. New York has been blockaded by the 
snow, and the postponement of a ‘drawing room” in March has 
doubtless saved several young ladies from a premature death. The 
Easter, or rather, the ‘‘ North-Easter,’ recess is upon us; the 
boat race behind us. March came in like a lion, and, with the 
exception of two delusive days, is now going out like a hyzena. 


>. 





Critical 





Notices. 





FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED; 
OR, WHAT TO WEAR AT 
FANCY BALLS.* 


Just now, when the London season 
is about to commence, and matrons 
and maids are beginning to harass 
their minds as to what they shall 
wear at their next fancy dress ball, 
this useful little book of Mr. 
Ardern Holt’s ought to receive a 
hearty welcome. 

To say that the pleasure of 
an invitation to a fancy ball is 
marred by the doubts and per- 
plexities to which it gives rise is 
a platitude, but with this volume 
in their hands ladies may bid 
defiance to the world. She must 
be hard to please indeed who can 
find nothing here to please her 
fancy. 

The letter press is full of detail ; 
and the various characters described 
in it— some hundreds in number— 
are further illustrated by sixteen 
carefully drawn and coloured plates, 
and upwardsof sixty red lithographs. 
Even the complexions of the histori- 
cal characters are stated, and advice 
is given as to whether their copyists 
should be old, young, or middle- 
aged. 

Mr. Holt particularly states that 
this book is not intended for gentle- 
men,—that they must turn to 
another volume for the solving 
of their questionings,—but even to 
them he throws out a few kindly 
hints. Neither trouble nor expense 
has been spared in the endeavour 
to make this book a thoroughly 
reliable and useful guide, and we 
can recommend it as such for both 


ladies and children. 

*“ Fancy Dresses Described ; or, What 
to Wear at Fancy Balls.” By ARDERN 
Hott. London: Debenham & Freebody, 
Wigmore Street. 


A CRITIQUE OF KANT* 


“THERE are two things which no student 
of philosophy may dare to neglect : the 
logic of Aristotle and the critical, that 
is, the Kantian philosophy.” 

These words, which occur in the 
preface to one of Kuno Fischer's 
former works, will be readily sub- 
scribed to by any one acquainted 
with the history of modern philo- 
sophy. So great was the revo- 
lution produced by Kant’s new 
method, that the master himself 
cannot free himself entirely from 
the modes of thought and expres- 
sion which characterised his pre- 
decessors. This accounts for certain 
inconsistencies, notably for the 
divergence between the first and 
second edition of the “ Critique of 
Pure Reason.”’ Some critics having 
confounded Kant’s transcendental 
idealism with Berkeley’s dogmatic 
idealism, the philosopher, in his 
anxiety to distinguish the two 
systems, almost destroyed the con- 
sistency of his own. It is, there- 
fore, a work of the greatest merit 
to point out what is really essential 
in Kant’s work, and to establish a 
bond of unity between his various 
writings. Professor Fischer shows 
that the later writings contain the 
necessary development of the ideas 
which, in the “Critique of Pure 
Reason,’ were as yet lacking in 
distinctness and clearness. He 
also traces the influence of Kant’s 
work on later philosophers. The 
so-called Kantians always remind 
us of those “ young men of genius”’ 
whom Goethe mentions: “ they 
call me their teacher and master, 
and follow the course they think 
fit.’ But this also is due, no 


* “A Critique of Kant.” By Kuno 
FISCHER, translated from the German 
by W. 8. HoveH. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 1888. 
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doubt, to the fact that Kant him- 
self did not walk with sufficient 
firmness in the paths the direction 
of which his master eye had dis- 
covered. The attempts to expound 
the true Kantian doctrine must, 
under such circumstances, be always 
influenced by the commentator’s 
own tendencies. Every interpreter 
becomes a critic, and the work of 
criticism in its turn becomes a work 
of construction. This fact gives a 
particular interest to works like the 
one under notice, especially when 
the author is a man of such eminent 
power as Kuno Fischer. At the 
same time it makes the reader's 
task more irksome, and it is fortu- 
nate for English students that the 
translation has been undertaken 
by hands as skilful as those of 
Mr. Hough. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF 
SAMUEL ROGERS.* 


THE early life of the banker poet 
is chiefly extraordinary for the 
interesting personages with whom 
he was brought in contact: Mrs. 
Piozzi, Mrs. Siddons, Lady Jersey, 
Fox, Lafayette, Dr. Parr, all 
figure in these pages. That Rogers 
came of a cultivated Unitarian 
family was familiar to us, but the 
influence of the family and their 
connections with country gentlemen 
during his youth are remarkable, 
if we consider that Unitarianism 
was then looked upon as infidelity ; 
but infidelity at the time of the 
French Revolution was fashionable, 
and this is perhaps the reason. 
Very interesting is the account of 
his visit to revolutionary Paris, 
where he moved with all the lead- 
ing spirits, and where he only saw 
one drunken man, and that at 
Versailles ; equally interesting, too, 
is his recollection of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ concluding lecture on 
painting, and of Burke’s grasping 
the lecturer’s hand and repeating— 
“The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear, 


So charming left his voice, that he 
awhile 


Thought him still speaking, still stood 
fixed to hear.” 


*« The Early Life of Samuel Rogers.’’ 
By P. W.CLAYDEN. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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His conversations, too, with Mrs. 
Piozzi and Adam Smith hand down 
the.personal charm of last century 
celebrities. His elaborate con- 
struction of poesy, his valetudi- 
narianism, and his staid flirtations 
with great ladies, remind us of his 
later days, but his letters to his 
sister Sarah (for he was among the 
eminent men who have been devoted 
to one sister) are unaffected and 
often witty. It is curious to read 
of Mr. Sharp returning at half-past 
twelve, ‘“‘so late are parties now.” 
This is a very picturesque and a 
very suggestive volume. 


REFORM OF THE LONDON 
GOVERN MENT.* 


THIs is quite one of the most useful 
of the series on ‘‘ The Imperial. 
Parliament,” which Mr. Sydney 
Buxton is editing. Mr. Firth is 
probably the best informed man on 
municipal government—and espe- 
cially London municipal govern- 
ment—in England. He has every 
fact, every figure almost, and cer- 
tainly every argument at his finger 
tips. He knows all that can be 
said for the existing order of things, 
and he knows better still how to 
entirely demolish that all. To say 
that Mr. Firth’s little volume is 
comprehensive and instructive, is 
therefore unnecessary. He sketches 
the history of the question from the 
passing of the Municipal Corporation 
Act in 1835 down to the present 
date, and has chapters on the 
principles of reform, finance, need 
for uniform control, sanitary 
authorities, the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act, and other points in con- 
nection with the great issue itself. 
Part II. of the volume is concerned 
with the City Guilds, and there 
are numerous useful appendices. 
Everybody, of course, who knows 
Mr. Firth’s public career, will know 
also that his idea is to create for 
London one vast municipality, but 
only now for the first time has Mr. 
Firth given the world an equally 





* “ Reform of the London Govern- 
ment.” Ry J. F. B. Firts. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 














































popular, exhaustive, and reliable 
explanation of the manner in which 
his idea may be put into practice. 
London stands in the position of 
having missed her chance, and as 
the reform of her government was 
put off to another day in 1835, so it 
still stands adjourned sine die. The 
Lord Mayor, and the Lord Mayor 
to be, ought to support Mr. Firth. 

“The office and title of Lord Mayor,” 
says Mr. Firth, “ would, of course, be 
retained, but instead of being a ruler of 
one square mile, he would preside over 
the affairs of a hundred and twenty 
square miles,” 

The affairs, in other words, of 
the largest city in the world. 


NEW NOVELS. 


“THE Seconp Son.” *—Mrs. Ohi- 
phant still holds her own among the 
leading novelists of the day, in spite 
of a life spent in the production of 
works of fiction, and other literary 
matter. At all times she stands 
ahead of our women novelists in 
her peculiar gift of individualisa- 
tion, and in the peculiar focus of 
her rare powers of invention. There 
is no feminine feebleness of touch 
in her lines of portraiture ; her 
men talk and act like men, not like 
hysterical schoolgirls masquerading 
in male attire ; her women are pure 
and good, or simple, or clever with- 
out a conscious effort. Mrs. Oliphant 
is fervid, but her fervour never 
degenerates into gush, and while 
you are her guest you are never 
asked to join in ridiculing age or 
infirmity, in applauding the easy 
laxityof virtueand of supposed-to-be 
virtuous women, or to think highly 
of outrages against social decency. 
She has rarely indeed produced a 
better book than “The Second Son,” 
which deals with the fortunes and 
misfortunes of the Mitford family, 
in their lovely home in the Midland 
Counties. The portraits of the 
three sons are carefully drawn, 
and the character of Edmund, the 
“Second Son” himself, comes home 
at once to a receptive imagination 


* “The Second Son.” By Mars. 
OLIPHANT. Macmillan & Co. 
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as a genuine creation, and a true 
life study. Roger, the elder son, is 
a trifle vague and indeterminate in 
outline, and beyond being very 
much in love indeed with the pretty 
daughter of his father’s keeper, he 
has, perhaps, no very definite linea- 
ments or features of his own in any 
sort. But it is really the accessory 
personages in a story who most 
exhibit the story-teller’s mettle. So 
long as English novels must all be 
written, to be acceptable, on the 
old lines of a blameless youth fall- 
ing in love with a virtuous young 
woman, and never resting until 
their unwedded happiness is con- 
summated in wedded bliss, it is 
difficult to see how the genuine 
character studies of the work can 
fail to concentrate themselves on 
the incidental dramatis persone. 
And these incidentals are admirably 
drawn, and admirably assorted, in 
“The Second Son.” The Mitfords 
themselves, and the married sisters 
who are merely referred to and 
only once appear upon the scene, 
Pax Lemesulier and her father, 
Elizabeth Travers and her common- 
place old aunt, the worthy Fords, 
pere et mére, with their pretty, only 
daughter, Lily, show how well Mrs. 
Oliphant has studied her fellow- 
creatures, and they are one and all 
delineated with a restrained power, 
and an intense reality, which go far 
to make this book of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
rank almost ahead of anything in 
the way of fiction she has yet 
produced. 


“A GHOST OF THE Past,” *—At 
Christmas, or at any other time, 
everybody loves a good story, and 
there is no need to wait until next 
Christmas comes round before read- 
ing Mr. Crosbie’s clever little 
shilling paper volume. It is well 
and smartly written, and contains, 
among other excellent things, a 
weird scene in a church on a Christ- 
mas Eve, and a description of music 
wrung from the organ as a supreme 
dying effort on the part of a house- 
less, homeless wanderer, which 


* “A GHOST OF THE Past.” A 
Christmas story. By RICHARD CROSBIE. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 
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almost approaches powerful writ- 
ing. Indeed, ‘A Ghost of the 
Past” is much above the average 
of the like publications, and 
although the author’s name is new 
to us, he proves himself to be no 
novice in the art of fiction. 


GILBERT FREETHORNE’S 
HERITAGE.* 


WE cordially recommend this book 
to novel readers of good staying 
power, who love Richardson for his 
coplousness, and who despise the 
modern fashion of reproducing the 
ten commandments on the surface 
of athreepenny piece. The persons 
whose fortunes we follow through 
these two closely written volumes 
are for the most part kindly, well- 
mannered, andexcellent gentlefolks. 
Most of the characters are virtuous 
to the point of heroism, and those 
who are not remind us of the little 
boy who, on being accused of telling 
a fib condoned his offence by re- 
marking it was ‘‘ such a little one 
it didn’t count.” Gilbert Free- 
thorne, the titular hero of this 
romance, is a young clergyman 
whose birth and parentage are 
are wrapped in mystery. He has 
always looked upon good Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel Freethorne as _ his 
father and mother, but when he 
reaches years of discretion he learns 
for the first time that they did but 
adopt him, and that they know no 
more of his real parents than he 
does himself. Naturally the mystery 
is satisfactorily cleared up, and the 
impression left by the book is alto- 
gether wholesome and pleasant. 


RICHARD CABLE THE 
LIGHTSHIPMAN.+ 


Ir is not advisable to mince matters 
with so talented an author as Mr. 


* “Gilbert Freethorne’s Heritage.” 
A romance of clerical life. By W. C. 
ALOAREY. London: Swan Sonnenschein, 
Lowrey «& Co. 

+ “ Richard Cable the Lightshipman.” 
By the author of “ Mehalale.’’ London : 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 
































































Baring-Gould ; wherefore we must 
describe this singular novel pre- 
cisely as we findit. Richard Cable 
is a bore and a prig of the first 
water ; he is a widower with seven 
golden-haired, blue-eyed children, 
Mary, Effie, Jane, Martha, Lettice, 
Susie, and Bessie to wit, whose 
names and characteristics occur 
with such nauseating iteration that 
it is as well to mention them once 
for all and have done with it. For 
very inadequate reasons Josephine 
Cornellis, a young lady, and of 
course a lovely one, falls in love 
with this uncouth mariner, and 
marries him. Whereupon ensue 
troubles, bickerings, and _ strife. 
Richard develops intoa boorish lout, 
Josephine into a heartless fine lady ; 
Richard gets drunk and damages 
the spine of Bessie, at least we 
think so, it may be that of Mary, 
Effie, Jane, Martha, Lettice, or 
Susie for all the impression the 
incident leaves on the mind. He 
curses, not himself but Josephine, 
vows never to see her again, and 
sets off on acruise along with Mary, 
Effie, Jane, Martha, and Co. A 
terrible storm arises (there is 
always a storm in Mr. Baring- 
Gould's books), and the reader is 
buoyed up with hopes that Mary, 
Effie, Jane, and Co. will at length 
disappear from the narrative. But 
itis not to be. They areall rescued, 
and Richard still continues most 
illogically to curse, not the weather 
or his own foolishness in putting 
out to sea with such a cargo, but 
his deserted wife Josephine. And 
the end is not yet, for Josephine is 
forced to endure all manner of 
privations, humiliations, and dis- 
comforts, upon which it is unprofit- 
able to dwell, before she at length 
succeeds in inducing her Richard 
to allow her to resume her wifely 
functions, and to enjoy the supreme 
privilege of combing, dressing, and 
washing Mary, Effie, Jane, Martha, 
Lettice, Susie, and Bessie. Such 
is the story, and although there are 
bits of fine writing in the book, 
touches of real pathos and humour, 
and smart sketches of character, we 
have no hesitation in saying that it 




























































is utterly unworthy of the author 
of “John Herring,” ‘ Mehalala,” 
and “The Gaverocks.” No man 
can afford to play such tricks as 
this with his reputation, and we 
shall look forward, not merely with 
interest but with anxiety, to Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s next novel, which 
we sincerely trust will do something 
to dispel the disappointment caused 
by “ Richard Cable.” 


CAUGHT BY THE TIDE.* 


ActTinG on St. Benedict’s principle 
that ‘‘ idleness is the enemy of the 
soul,’ it is perhaps as well that 
Miss Alison Garland has written 
this book. It will not do any harm, 
and it will not dv any good. The 
writing of it has amused her, and 
given her employment, and the 
reading of it will amuse a great 
many people also. Not that the 
book is humorous in the very 
least, but because the author has 
such quaint notions of life, of men, 
and of manners. Shehas drawn very 
largely upon her inner conscious- 
ness, and has not studied life and 
her fellowcreatures very closely. 
The consequence is that her hero, 
who is also the autobiographer of 
‘* Caught by the Tide,” is more like 
a ‘‘ young lady ” behind the counter 
than a man in a first-rate social 
position, for Miss Garland is content 
with nothing less than an earl as a 
hero. By far the weakest part of 
a by no means strong book, is that 
in which the even current of senti- 
ment is broken by an approach to 
dramatic interest. The dramatic 
elements are so clumsily handled 
that the hero’s capture by brigands 
becomes ludicrous, and the villain 
is but a creature of straw. A 
first book, unless it is the work 
of a genius, is never the best 
example of an author’s work, and 
therefore we will not judge Miss 
Alison Garland’s work too harshly. 
At present there is every indication 
of her having mistaken her voca- 
tion ; but ‘‘ time works wonders.” 
* “Caught by the Tide.” By ALIsoNn 


L. GARLAND. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein, Lowrey & Co. 
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THE ADVANCE OF SCIENCE.* 


Ir the opinions expressed by these 
three bishops be those generally 
held by cultivated clergymen in the 
Anglican Church, it is clear that 
this Church has far outgrown the 
theological ideas stereotyped in its 
articles and its liturgy. These dis- 
courses clearly reveal that the same 
rapid change of front on theological 
questions, which Mr. Spurgeon 
laments and denounces in the case 
of the Nonconformist Churches, is 
proceeding just as quickly within 
the limits of the National Church, 
and that consequently the position 
of the Broad Church clergy is be- 
coming every year more inconsistent 
with the articles which they sign, 
and the liturgy which they read. 
To preach such sermons as are 
here presented, and at the same 
time read with due solemnity the 
damnatory clausesof the Athanasian 
Creed, isa paradoxical performance 
which even the subtlest clerical 
casuistry would find it very hard to 
justify. The evidences of heresy 
in these thoughtful discourses go 
on increasing in magnitude and 
force as we read through the 
pamphlet. The opening sermon 
by the Bishop of Carlisle is the 
least daring of the three, for the 
writer contents himself with eulo- 
gising science for its beneficent 
achievements, and with assuring 
his hearers in very general terms 
that they may safely believe in 
evolution because there is no article 
of their faith which distinctly bears 
upon the subject. The Bishop of 
Bedford gets upon more dangerous 
ground ; he goes into detail in the 
matter of evolution, and declares 
that it is quite compatible with 
orthodoxy to accept the Darwinian 
descent of man from the anthropoid 
ape, provided that you hold at the 


* “The Advance of Science.” Three 
Sermons preached in Manchester Cathe- 
dral on Sunday, September 4th, 1887, 
during the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
by the BISHOP OF CARLISLE, the BISHOP 
OF BEDFORD, and the BIsHoP oF MAN- 
CHESTER. John Heywood, Deansgate, 
Manchester, and 11, Paternoster Build- 
ings, London. 
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same time that the first man was 
distinguished from his natural 
ancestors ‘‘ by the inbreathing into 
him of an immortal spirit.” The 
last sermon, however, is at once 
the most heretical. The Bishop 
of Manchester is not satisfied with 
holding that recent scientific views 
are quite compatible with the 
doctrines of the English Church ; 
he boldly declares that our present 
theology actually owes to modern 
science its great superiority: over 
the theology of the past. The 
question of prayer for changes in 
the order of nature is the first 
subject discussed, and the Bishop’s 
contention is that all such prayers 
belong to a stage of ignorance and 
superstition, which modern culture 
has now happily left behind. Hence 
the English Church presents the 
edifying spectacle of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York enjoining 
prayers for change of weather or 
for relief from disease, while another 
eminent member of the episcopal 
bench denounces all such prayers 
as irrational and _ superstitious 
errors! The finest and most signi- 
cant feature, however, in the Bishop 
of Manchester’s sermon is his elo- 
quent assertion that modern science 
has taught theologians to apply the 
principle of historical criticism to 
the Scriptures—to recognise the fact 
that the moral and _ theological 
notions in the earlier books of the 
Bible are very crude and imperfect. 

“The sufficient answer,” writes the 
Bishop, “ to ninety-nine out of a hundred 
of the ordinary objections to the Bible, 
as the record of a Divine education of 
our race, is uttered in that one word— 
development. And to what are we in- 
debted for that potent word, which, as 
with the wand of a magician, has at the 
same momcnt so completely transformed 
our knowledge and dispelled our difficul- 
ties? To modern science, resolutely 
pursuing its search for truth, in spite of 
popular obloquy, and—alas! that one 
should have to say it—in spite, too, often 
of theological denunciation.” 

It is to the beneficent influence 
of modern science that the Bishop 
also traces the tendency nowadays 
to regard God, not as acting upon 
nature and the soul from without, 
but as being “ the immanent Divine 
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force working in all the processes 
of creation and history.” 

There is nothing in these sermons 
which has not been as well or better 
said before by Dr. Martineau and 
others, but the fact of importance 
is that such utterances have pro- 
ceeded from bishops of the Esta- 
blished Church. In this view these 
three discourses furnish a most 
striking and interesting indication 
of the momentous change in theo- 
logical opinion now rapidly progress- 
ing in the very heart of so-called 
orthodoxy. 


“IN AT THE DEATH.” * 


THE author tells us in the Preface 
that a candid friend who was asked 
to criticise this book said that none 
of the characters had any sense of 
right or wrong, and that it was 
suggested that nobody cared for 
such things nowadays. Weare not 
sure that the first part of this criti- 
cism is not deserved. Aura jilts 
her first lover because he is poor, 
and consoles herself with her 
second. Geramis takes time to 
consider whether it is expedient 
to allow her husband, whom she 
has deserted, to commit bigamy. 
Muirsm ill-treats his wife, and 
engages himself to Aura without 
taking the trouble to inquire 
whether his wife is still alive. 
Whilst as for Stanhope, who is 
represented, as the phrase is, as an 
officer and a gentleman, he sacri- 
fices his honour to his jealousy, and 
finally commits a murder. The 
law of expediency is the only law 
which governs the actions of the 
principal characters. Even in the 
case of Chippy it is only his love 
for Vida that instigates him to do 
the right thing. In defence of the 
author—a defence, by the way, 
which he does not himself put for- 
ward—it may be said that he merely 
describes people as he sees them, 
and that it is the part of the novel- 
ist to make people no better and 
no worse than they are. The book 


*“ Tn at the Death : a tale of Society.’’ 
By GEORGE F. UNDERHILL. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 













































may be described as rather an un- 
comfortable book from beginning to 
end, though the hunting and racing 
scenes are depicted with the pen 
of an artist, and give an interest 
to the tale which would otherwise 
be wanting. The story, too, is con- 
cise, and ends in a most unexpected 
catastrophe. 


THE GOSPEL IN NATURE.* 


Dr. McCooxk’s sermons are some- 
what out of the ordinary run of 
pulpit utterances. Their distinctive 
feature is that each sermon is 
introduced by the description and 
explanation of some natural phe- 
nomenon, such as mist, dew, hail, 
snow, etc., while the remainder of 
the discourse traces certain moral 
and theological analogies. When 
the writer is dealing with natural 
science or with present social life 
he evidently writes con amore, and 
this part of the book is very ably 
and attractively written. As to 
the theological portion it is any- 
thing but satisfactory. Here the 
author appears to be taking his 
materials at second-hand in utterly 
uncritical fashion; and a sense of the 
ludicrous comesover us when we find 
a writer well up in modern science 
seriously treating the creation of 
Adam in the garden of Eden as the 
account of an historical fact. It 
would be doing Dr. McCook a world 
of good to read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest the striking sermon 
by the Bishop of Manchester, to 
which we refer in another notice. 


LITERARY SKETCHES.+ 


Tuts republication of contributions 
to Temple Bar, Progress, The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, and Tix, is well 
warranted. The author, strongly 
tinged as he is with socialism, is 
always delicate and often acute. 





* “The Gospel in Nature.” Scripture 
Truths illustrated by Facts in Nature. 
By Henry C. McCook, D.D., with 
an introduction by W. CARRUTHERS, 


Pres. Linn. Soc., F.R.S. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1888. 

+ ‘‘Literary Sketches.” By H. 8S. 
SaLtt. London: Swan Sonnenschein, 


Lowrey & Co, 1888. 
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The essay on ‘*Two kinds of 
Genius” — the philosophic and 
enthusiastic—is specially attractive, 
and if ‘‘Shelley as a Teacher” is 
over-praised, the commouplace of the 
“Tennysonian philosophy” is justly, 
and so far as we know, uniquely 
treated. Very original too is the 
criticism of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
romances, “ as blending Puritanism, 
quietism, and mysticism.” Edgar 
Poe, Henry D. Thoreau, and William 
Godwin are all dealt with by a re- 
fined mind that is more anxious to 
appreciate than to censure. If we 
have a fault to find it is with the 
excessive admiration lavished on 
De Quincey in that essay entitled 
“Some Thoughts of Him ”—but 
this is perhaps personal prejudice. 
Few will lay aside this volume 
without wishing that other critics 
were equally helpful, and that this 
one would soon address himself to 
contemporary life and literature. 


WOMEN MUST WEEP.* 


THE title of this book is a sufficiently 
morbid one, and so too is a large 
proportion of the poetry. The 
metres are many and varied, but 
very few of them may be said to 
breathe the spirit or the flow of true 
poetry. The writer seems possessed 
of a most unhappy and morbid mind 
which vents itself -sometimes in 
poems which—though unintention- 
ally—border on the humorous. We 
may quote, for instance, from a 
set of verses entitled ‘‘ Pity the 
Babies : ” — 
“Pity the babies whose past has been 
nothing but: grief; 
Pity the babies whose present can give 
no relief ; 
Pity the babies whose fears’ for the 
future are worse ; 
Pity the babies whose portions seem 
only the curse ! 
Ye whose bitterest throes 
Are from drawing-room gales, 
And who pity the woes 
Of mere puppets in tales. 
Pity the babies who wither from lying 
and lust, 
Pity the babies who fall away piece- 
meal to dust, 
Pity the babies who weep 
From their infinite deep !”’ 





*“‘Women must Weep.’ By PROFESSOR 
HARALD WILLIAMS. 
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THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


This monthly list of the more important books published during the four weeks 
previous to its preparation forms a monthly supplement to a work just published, 
entitled “THE BEST BOOKS: A READER’S GUIDE TO THE CHOICE 
OF THE BEST AVAILABLE BOOKS (about 25,000) in every department of 
Science, Art and Literature, with the Dates of the first and last editions, and 
the Prices, Sizes, and Publisher's Name of each: by WM. SWAN SONNEN- 
SCHEIN,” which is a quarto volume of 729 pages, price 21s. An edition, 
interleaved with very thin but opaque hand-made paper, is also published at 
31s. 6d., and it is recommended that the more important of the following entries 
[those preceded by an asterisk (*)] should be regularly posted to this book 
if it be desired to keep it up to date. The Classification of ‘THE BEST 
BOOKS ” is retained here, and the CLASSES, SECTIONS, and SUBSECTIONS 
below are those of the original work, though their titles are omitted here. 


CLASS A—CHRISTIANITY. 
l1.—The Bible and Biblical Study. 


§ 14.—* Wace, Prof. H. [ed.]. The Apocrypha: a commentary; 2 vols., 50s., 8vo, Murray. 
§ 19.—Whitelaw, Rev. T. The Gospel of St. John; 14s., 8vo, MacLehose, Glasgow. 
§$ 21.—*Sadler, Rev. M. F. The Epistle to the Romans; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Bell. 


l1._—Ecclesiastical History: according to Countries, 
$§ 42.-—Backhouse, E. [Quaker]. Martyr Scenes of the 16th and 17th Cent. ; 7s. 6d., 4to., Hamilton. 


Vil.—Systematic Theology. 


§ 94.—-*Drummond, Prof. J. Philo-Judzeus; 2 vols., 21s., 8vo, Williams. 
$ 110.—*Thompson, D. G. The Religious Sentiment of the Human Mind; 7s. 6d., 8vo, Longman. 


CLASS B.—NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. 
|1—Ethnic Religions. 


§ 1.—*Rhys, Prof. J. Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Religion of Celtic 
Heathendom [Hibbert Lects.]; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Williams. 


CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 


VIl.—English Law: Miscellaneous Subjects. 
§ 87.—*Cockburn, Lord. Trials for Sedition in Scotland ; 2 vols, 28s., 8vo, Douglas, Edin. 


X1—Public Administration and Social Organization. 


§ 103.—Maurice, Col. Balance of Military Power in Europe; 6s., cr. 8vo, Blackwood. 
$ 119.—Kaufmann, Rev. M. Christian Socialism: 4s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Paul. 
§ 121.—Marchant, W. T. In Praise of Ale; 10s. 6d., er. 8vo, Redway. 


XIl1—Commerce. 
§ 129.—*Nicholson, Prof. J.S. A Treatise on Money: 10s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Blackwood. 
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CLASS E.—GEOGRAPHY, DESCRIPTION, ETC. 
I\V.—Asia. 


§ 31.--Carles, W. R. Life in Corea; 12s. 6d., 8vo, Macmillan. 
Little, A.J. Through the Yang-tse Gorges; 10s. 6d., Svo, Low. 


V.—Africa. 


§ 40.—Matthews. J. W. Incwadi Yami: twenty years in South Africa; 14s., 8vo, Low. 
*Theal, G. McCall. History of South Africa: 1486—1691 ; maps, lds., 8vo, Sonnenschein 


Vil.—America. 


§ 48.—Appleton [pub.]. Atlas of the United States; 6s. 6d., 8vo, Appleton, WV. ¥. 
*Patton, J. H.[Am.]. Natural Resources of the United States ; 12s. 6d., 8vo, Appleton, WV. ¥. 


CLASS F.—HISTORY AND HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
1V.i— Europe. 


§ 22.—*Archer, J. H. L. The British Army; 31s. 6d., 8vo, Bell. 

§ 23.—*Gordon, Gen. C. G. Letters to his Sister; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 

§ 40.—*Tuttle, H. History of Prussia under Frederick the Great; 2 vols., 18s., cr. 8vo, Longman. 
§ 42.Inge, W. R. Society in Rome under the Cesars; 6s., cr. 8vo, Murray. - 


Vi.—America. 
§ 64.—*Bancroft, H. H.[Am.]. Popular History of the Mexican People; 1és., 8vo, Triibner, 


Vil.—§ 66. 


§ 66.—* Renan, Ernest. History of the People of Israel [tr.]; 14s., 8vo, Chapman. 


CLASS G—BIOGRAPHY. 
\|_—Literary. 


§ 5.—Dickens, Charles, and the Stage. By T. E. Pemberton; 6s., cr. 8vo, Redway. 

*Goldsmith, Oliver, Life of. By J. Forster; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Ward & Lock (1st ed. 1848). 

*Johnson, Dr. Sam., Life of. By Jas. Boswell, with the Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 
ed. Percy Fitzgerald, with a bibliography by H. R. Tedder, Part X. ; 3 vols, 27s., 8vo, 
Sonnenschein. 

*More, Hannah [Life of]. By Charlotte M. Yonge [Eminent Women Series] ; 3s. 6d., post 
8vo, Allen. 

Shelley, P. B.: a Monograph. By H. S. Salt, with engraved portrait; 2s. 6d., f. 8vo, 
Sonnenschein. 


V.—Theatrical and Operatic. 


§ 9.—Ristori, Adelaide: Studies and Memories; 5s., cr. 8vo, Allen. 


CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 
Vil._—Geology. 


§ 33. -*Topley, W. Geological Map of Europe; 5s., 18mo, Clar. Press, 


Vill—Botany. 


§ 41.—*Dawson, Sir J. W. [Can.]. The Geological History of Plants [Intern. Scient. Ser.] ; 5s., 
cr. 8vo, Paul. 


CLASS H*.—MEDICINE. 


V.i—Medical Treatises on Special Diseases. 


§$ 17.—Bridger, Dr. A. E. The Demon of Dyspepsia: Digestion Perfect and Imperfect; 4s. 6d., 
cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
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CLASS |.—ARTS AND TRADES. 


ll.— Engineering, 
$10.—Knight, R, Practical Boiler Making; 5s., cr. 8vo, Wyman. 


lll_—Military and Naval Arts. 


§$ 18.—Martin, W. R. A Treatise on Navigation; 18s., r. 8vo, Longman. 


IV.—Agriculture. 


$ 23.—Prothero, R. E. Pioneers and Progress of English Farming ; 58., cr. 8vo, Longman. 
§ 35.—Scott, C. Black-faced Sheep; 5s., cr. 8vo, Jack. 


V.—Industries and ‘Trades. 
§ 54.—*Brannt, W.T. Treatise on Animal and Vegetable Fats; 35s., r. 8vo, Low. 


Vi.—Fine Arts. 


$ 103.—Oakeshott, Q. J. Detail and Ornament of the Italian Renaissance; 32s., Batsford. 


X.—Sports and Recreations. 
§ 142.—*Price, J. L. Practical Pheasant Rearing; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, H. Cox. 


CLASS K.—LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY. 


IV.—History of Literature: according to Nations. 
$ 10.—*Morley, Hy. English Writers, vol. ii. (Cedmon to the Conquest]; 5s., cr. 8vo, Cassell. 


V.—Prose-Fiction. 


§ 28.—Besant, Walter. Fifty Years Ago; ill., 16s., 8vo, Chatto. 
Caine, T. Hall. The Deemster ; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Chatto. 


Dying Seientifically: a Key to “ St. Bernard’s ” [medical novel]; 2s, 6d., cr. 8vo, 
Sonnenschein. 


Lafargue, P. The New Judgment of Paris; 2 vols, 2ls., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 
| Ward, Mrs. Humphry. Robert Elsmore; 3 vols, 3ls. 6d., cr. 8vo, Smith & Elder. 


$ 29.—Mason, E. T. [ed.]}. Humorous Gems from American Literature [prose and verse] ; 2s., 
cr. 8vo, Routledge. . 


Vi.—Poetry. 


$ 41.—*Buchanan, R. A City of Dreams ; 6s., f. 8vo, Chatto. 
*Lowell, J. R. [Am.]. Heart’s-ease and Rue; 5s., f. 8vo, Macmillan. 


X11.—Greek. 


§ 4 —*Polybius. History of the Achrean'League, ed. W. W. Capes; 6s., f. 8vo, Macmillan. 
§$ 83.—*Plato. Timeus, ed., with introduction, etc., R. Archer-Hind. 16s., 8vo, Macmillan. 


X111.—Latin. 


§ 86.—Key, Prof. T. H. Latin-English Dictionary [posthumors]; 31s. 6d., 4to, Camb. Press. 
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PILLS 


ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, ete. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 


has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. 








For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the 
human frame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 


society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 
vast and still increasing sale. 


Full Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at 1s. 14d. and Qs. 9d, 





BEECHAM’S PILLS 
Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 


Printed by Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Ld., London and Aylesbury. 
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